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TREE PLANTING 


‘What does he plant who plants a tree? 
He plants the friend of earth and sky; 
He plants the flag of breezes free; 

The shaft of beauty hovering high; 

He plants a home to heaven a-nigh, 

For song and mother-croon of bird 

In hushed and happy twilight heard— 
The treble of heaven’s harmony,— 
These things he plants who plants a tree. 


What does he plant who plants a tree? 
He plants cool shade and tender rain, 


And seed and bud of days to be, 

And years that fade and flush again; 

He plants the glory of the plain; 

He plants the forest heritage; 

The harvest of a coming age; 

The joys that unborn eyes shall see,— 
These things he plants who plants a tree. 


What does he plant who plants a tree? 
He plants in sap and leaf and wood, 
In love of home and loyalty, 

And forecast thought of civic good,— 
His blessing on the neighborhood; 
Who, in the hollow of his hand 

Holds all the growth of all the land— 
A nation’s growth from sea to sea 
Stirs in his heart who plants a tree.” 











Editorial. 


The annual convention of County and City Superintendents of 

California was a success. Any misgivings held in the beginning were 

soon dispelled. The special train was 

THE SUPERINTENDENTS well organized and conducted. State 

CONVENTION Supt. Hyatt deserves great credit for the 

manner in which he planned and carried 

out the project. The Southern Pacific officials were courteous and 

attentive. The idea of a ladies’ car was excellent. With two dining 

cars the people were well cared for. Every one had a profitable and 
jolly time and there was no disposition to growl. 


The plan of moving from place to place afforded the school officers 
opportunity to visit portions of the state with which most of them were 
unfamiliar. To view inspiring scenery, to visit great industrial plants, 
to note economic and social conditions are educational factors of the 
first importance. Not the least valuable element in a meeting of this 
kind is the social feature. Five days upon the special train offered 
opportunity for the renewing of acquaintanceships, for forming new 
friendships, for the interchange of views. The vision of each superin- 
tendent was broadened through contact with his fellow workers. 

It would be well at future meetings of the superintendents to con- 
centrate upon two or three important educational problems. In this 
connection the plan followed by the convention of national superin- 
tendents and the National Council of Education offers a suggestion. 
The state meeting should thresh out thoroughly one or two “big” 
educational issues, and such as find general application. It should be 
the clearing house for educational ideas. 


That all educational agencies may work in complete harmony let 
there be a closer union of interests between the annual meeting of 
superintendents and the California Council of Education. This would 
take up much of the “‘lost motion” that is now inevitable. Att the last 
annual meeting of the Council the opinion was unanimously expressed, 
that the Council should suggest to the several sections of C. T. A. 
certain great questions for consideration at the annual meetings. With 
the findings of these various bodies brought together for final consid- 
eration by the Council, definite results could be arrived at. There 
would be less scattering than now. Let the Council and Superin- 
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tendents’ convention work together in this regard. With the evidence 
thus sifted and with a united front the 14,000 teachers of California 
may speak with authority to the State Board of Education. Where 
there is agreement as to educational legislation, legislators are not slow 
to sense a situation. 





That seven busy men and women, the members of the new State 

Board of Education, spent several days with the Superintendents is a 

matter of no little significance. It shows at once a 

THE NEW desire to co-operate. It indicates an open-mindedness 

STATE BOARD _ that promises much for educational advance. It bears 

out the contention of members of the Council, of 

prominent educators, and of the SIERRA EDUCATIONAL News that 

the best results would come from the appointment by the Governor of 

a non-professional State Board of Education, the members to serve 
for long terms and without regular salary. 

The desires and policy of the Board, as expressed in the statement 
of President Langdon, shows that that body is proceeding logically and 
sanely. In many regards California has made great educational 
progress. In some things she has much to learn. ‘The policy of looking 
ahead, of proceeding deliberately, and of making changes only when 
the evidence is all in, is strictly in line with modern educational practice. 
With their policy the Board will find all progressive elements in hearty 
accord. Said Mr. Langdon: ‘‘We want to know where we are going 
before we start.” This is certainly excellent doctrine and souna logic. 

What proof of having taught thirty years will it be necessary for 
the applicant for the retirement salary to produce? What constitutes a 

year? In the event of loss of papers, what corrob- 
TEACHERS’ oratory evidence is required? What constitutes cor- 
RETIREMENT roboratory evidence? If a teacher has fulfilled the 
SALARY thirty-year requirement and has been out of active 

service two years, may such person properly come 
under the provisions of the act? If so, must such person teach a cer- 
tain length of time? What would be the minimum period of teaching 
required under such conditions? What is it necessary for teachers now 
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in service to do in order to take advantage of the act? These are some 
of the questions being constantly asked. Final answer may be with- 
held pending decision of the State Board of Education. 

It seems fair to presume that such proof as would satisfy in any 
business procedure or such evidence as would be accepted in any court 
would be sufficient. If papers have been lost or destroyed, the sworn 
statement of the applicant, supported by statements of character wit- 
nesses would suffice. The statements of such character witnesses should 
be considered as corroboratory evidence. One whose thirty years of 
service terminated two years prior to the enactment of the law, should, 
if incapacitated, be eligible; otherwise, a minimum period of teaching 
would be required. As yet this minimum period seems to be indeter- 
minate, some holding it should be for one day only; others placing the 
time at two months or a year. Any number of months taught should 
constitute a year, provided the length of time in a given instance was 
sufficient to maintain the district. 

All those teachers in the state, approximately 12,000, employed 
on or before June 16, 1913, must, before January 1, 1914, file with 
the State Board of Education, notice of intention to take advantage of 
the act. Failure to do this forever debars the teacher from coming 
under its provisions. ‘Teachers should consult their superintendents in 
this connection, and take the necessary steps at once. 





Superintendent Fred Peterson of Klamath County, Oregon, had an 
interesting exhibit at the County Fair just held at Klamath Falls, which 
we were privileged to visit. The main street of 

A SUGGESTIVE the town was lined with booths, one of which was 
SCHOOL EXHIBIT devoted to the work of the schools of the county. 
In addition to exhibits of manual training work 

for boys and domestic art for girls, there were shown vegetables and 
corn grown in the school children’s contests. Of special interest was 
Supt. Peterson’s method of contrasting the various school districts of 
the county as to amount of money expended for school purposes, and 
character of school buildings. Photographs of the building in each 
district were shown, together with statistics as to assessed valuation of 
the district, the salary of the teacher, the average salary paid in the 
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county, etc. As might be supposed, some of the smaller districts or 
those with the least assessed valuation, maintained school buildings 
more modern than those found in large or wealthy districts. This 
object lesson was an “eye opener” to the conservative tax payers of 
those districts where the children were housed in shacks or where the 
salary paid was below the average for the county. As an incentive 
making for modern school buildings, for commodious and _ attractive 
grounds, and for increased salary schedule, and hence a superior grade 
of instruction, the plan suggested is excellent. 
ARTHUR H. CHAMBERLAIN. 








The steady and rapid growth of sentiment in favor of vocational 
work in our schools is regarded by the great majority as a very prom- 
ising and healthful sign of educational progress. 
WHITHER ARE Some, in fact a great many of us, seem to regard all 
WE TENDING- change as progress. Change is everywhere and all 
the time going on, change is life, but not always is it 

advance and progress. 

Change seems to be the watchword of the new century. The 
whole school system is in travail and what shall be brought forth is not 
easy to discern. Perhaps the most interesting as well as the most uncer- 
tain of the new developments of the present is the emphasis on voca- 
tional training. We seem to have become obsessed with the German 
idea of industrial education. ‘Their great quest is productive efficiency. 
How different in its consequences must that be from the old Greek 
ideal of civic efficiency. Shall everything that goes to make for indi- 
viduality, for initiative, for economic insight be suppressed that the 
boy or girl may become efficient in the world of commerce and trade? 
Is there no function worth while above and beyond that of an indus- 
trial machine? 

Whence comes the demand for this efficiency in manual arts and 
allied subjects? Is there any connection between this new tendency, 
new ideal, and the newer ideals of the American people? No one 
can gainsay that we are a great commercial people, but who dares 
say we may not become what England was once declared to be—"‘a 
nation of shop-keepers’’? Our skill in manual arts will, if it does not 
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already, produce in superabundance while the product of our intel- 
lectual skill seems not to grow apace. 

And may we ask who most benefits by all this skill and training and 
their results? Is it the producer? Where have we a wider and more 
important field demanding a constantly increasing range and depth of 
intellectuality than in the field of government? For how many blund- 
ers, some intentional indeed—are brought to our notice almost daily. 
Is there not a great work and a more vital work demanded of our 
schools in the development of a higher grade of mental skill which may 
be turned to account in dealing with problems which confront us as 
members of a political group? Have we developed so perfect a type 
of thinking machine that we can pass on and lay the emphasis on a 
training that will produce a higher type of manual skill? Will this 
newer ideal leave out of account the preparation for the leisure of life? 
The common schools have surely fallen upon evil days. They no sooner 
start to throw off the grip of the higher institutions than they fall into the 
clutches of the all-devouring, many headed monster—industrialism. 

FREDERICK G. WAIDE. 


— 


Frederick Gordon Waide, who is to represent Arizona in the 
columns of the SIERRA EDUCATIONAL News, is a graduate of 
Western University, London, Canada, and has 

OUR done post-graduate work at Harvard and subse- 
ARIZONA quently was the holder of a fellowship in New 
REPRESENTATIVE York University, from which institution he took 
his doctor’s degree in philosophy and education. 

For the past six years he has been a member of the faculty of the 
State Normal School, Tempe, Arizona, and head of the department 
of history and civics, and an associate in the department of education. 
~ Mr. Waide’s thesis for the doctorate deals with the development 
of primary education in Ontario and Quebec and is the only work in 
English relating to the latter problem. He is a student as well as a 
teacher and a writer of ability. Arizona is fortunate in having Mr. 
Waide as her representative. Mr. Waide’s editorials will appear over 





his own signature and will relate to the problems of the educational 
world as he sees them without bias as to the attitude of the editor of 
this journal. ARTHUR H. CHAMBERLAIN. 
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GEOGRAPHY AND NATURE STUDY IN THE 
EUROPEAN SCHOOLS 


H. W. FairRBANKS 
Lausanne, Switzerland* 


elementary schools of Europe, in which our schools stand in 
very great need of reform. 


I WISH to call attention to some phases of instruction in the 


Our teaching of geography is thoroughly stereotyped and formal 
and is justified by neither pedagogy nor expediency. Our elementary 
texts are all arranged on practically the same model, and no matter 
in what part of our broad and diversified country a particular school 
may be situated its pupils ordinarily begin their geography with the 
New England States, and end, it does not matter where, for not having 
laid a proper foundation in a study of the home, the facts presented 
cannot be truly apprehended and soon slip from consciousness. While 
in most ways we have little to learn from foreign schools, yet in the 
matter of giving the child a concrete, practical knowledge of the region 
in which he lives, the best practice in Germany is far in advance of ours. 

Whether we look upon the child’s introduction to the facts of his 
environment from the narrow utilitarian viewpoint or view it as the 
only true pedagogical basis for a real education, our school practice is 
not only utterly illogical, but destructive of the child’s natural interest 
in the world about him as well as in his school life and work. It is 
no wonder that so many of our boys leave school as soon as they can. 
The average pupil at sixteen knows nothing of his environment and is 
thus handicapped for practical life as well as for higher education. 

Germany has long been noted for the importance which its best 
educators attach to a thorough knowledge of the home (Heimatkunde) 
and Fatherland. In the schools of Germany as well as of England, 
France and Switzerland, there has recently been a great awakening in 
Nature Study and Geography, with an effort to cast off the more 
mechanical and formal methods in these subjects amd make them vital 
and real. The whole educational system of England is undergoing a 
transformation and in no department is this more marked than in 
Geography and Nature Study. The German idea of grounding the 
child in a knowledge of his home through out-of-door excursions is being 
introduced in many places. In the city of London no fewer than 60 

*Present address, Berkeley, California. 
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schools now take the children regularly to the museums, parks and even 
to the country. In a school which I visited provision is made in the 
program for every child to have one day per week out of doors, weather 
permitting. Of this time one-half day is spent in an open air school- 
room and the other half either in excursions or in practical exercises 
in Geography and Nature Study in the school yard. 

It is a very interesting sight, and one expressing forcefully to our 
attention the saner and more practical ideas which are in some places 
creeping into educational methods, to see a class of children marching 
through the streets of a great city like London, with their lunches and 
water-bottles, for a day in the country where they learn from real 
things, instead of the shadows of things within the four walls of a room. 

In Sheffield I visited a model school where a class of girls was 
having a sewing lesson under a tree. Close by was a garden for 
nature study, and in an adjoining portion of the yard, which was made 
smooth with asphaltum, boys were working out problems in astronomical 
geography. 

As far as I could find out, the schools of France have not yet 
reached the point at which out-door work is attempted. A leading 
geography teacher in Paris said it could not be done in a large city. 
Nature Study, or ““‘Leions des Choses,”” is here still in the stage of our 
earlier “object lessons,’’ being taught largely from books and pictures, 
or specimens taken into the schoolroom. Books on the subject are 
numerous and purely descriptive. 

The Swiss school programs call for periodic excursions, but the 
climatic conditions are unfavorable and but little outside work is done 
except in the northern German cantons. I observed at Schaffhausen, 
near Zurick, a class of perhaps 100 girls about 14 years of age, 
starting out with their knapsacks on their backs and accompanied by 
their teachers for a country excuision. 

It is in Germany, however, that we find the doctrines of Comenius, 
Rousseau, Pestalozzi, Herbart and Ritter have found the widest practi- 
cal application, viz.: that education should begin with the home and the 
concrete experiences of the pupils. In nearly all the German states 
school excursions are required at intervals varying from once a week to 
once a month. The time thus spent usually takes a half day, prefer- 
ably the afternoon. Ass a result of these exercises the children become 
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thoroughly familiar with the natural and cultural features of the region 
about their homes. For older pupils there are longer excursions taken 
once or twice a year. ‘These occupy several days or perhaps a week. 
It is a common sight in the larger German cities, to say nothing of the 
smaller ones, to see classes of children marching through the streets and 
one often meets them in the parks and museums. 


A fundamental principle of the best German schools is that the 
child should be made familiar with the important physical, biological, 
historical and cultural features of the little world in which he lives. 
This knowledge is made a basis for all future work particularly in 
geography, science, history and economics. ~The German, then, empha- 
sizes the home and Fatherland and about them centers the whole 
educational system. There is no question but that this instruction is 
often too formal but he is on the right track. 


Over and over again in many different German discussions on the 
teaching of geography, have I seen the statement made that a knowledge 
of the home is the sine qua non of any real, practical knowledge of the 
world, and that without this Home Lore the time spent upon the study 
of Geography is worse than wasted. 

In spite of all that has been spoken and written along the lines of 
a rational instruction in geography, I will venture to assert that in nine 
out of ten schools our country over, there is no attempt made to lay a 
proper foundation for real geographical knowledge. We begin at the 
top and work downwards, paying no attention to the well known fact 
that there can be increase of real knowledge only through building on 
what has already become a part of experience. What are we doing 
along the lines of concrete, practical study in America? Our children 
acquire in school a very little of the geography of their home and 
state, of its natural history, cultural development and industrial rela- 
tions. We are, to be sure, doing something in manual training, domestic 
economy and agriculture, but even in these subjects the larger number 
of children are not reached in a vital way. 

Owing to the fact that few of our teachers have had the proper 
training the first steps are most difficult. We must begin with the 
normal schools, and with all due respect to the many excellent 
instructors in them, show them that real practical work with things 
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out of doors, and not lectures in a classroom are a vital necessity for 
the embryo teacher. Our normal students should have prolonged and 
thorough training in the study of life relations as they exist in the real 
world, the world of life, the world of nature, and so be able to discern 
and instruct their pupils as to their relation to nature. We should 
demand of every applicant for a teacher’s certificate the ability to inter- 
pret in a simple way the facts of his physical and biological environ- 
ment in terms of human life. There are many things that can be done 
to raise the standard of the great teaching force now in actual service. 
The county institute might be made an important means of education. 
Instead of spending most of the time listening to polemics on the theory 
of teaching, the institute might be divided into groups under instructors 
and visit and study various phenomena of nature and man’s relation 
to them which are illustrated in the neighborhood. There is no real 
reason why the institute might not be lengthened and held at a time 
suitable for an outing, and in a region offering opportunity for practical 
study. In towns and cities groups of teachers might be formed, each 
group in succession to have a half day a week under a competent 
instructor and given practical lessons out of doors which in turn could 
be given to their pupils. The difficulties connected with handling chil- 
dren out of doors, seemingly great, have been solved in other countries 
and offer no insuperable objection. Much can be done if we are 
only willing to set about it. 

It is indeed a sad thing to see children going out of school into 
life with no knowledge of or love for the world about them. The 
country boy having no interest in the things about him, longs for the 
unnatural life of the city. The city child in its narrow environment, 
becomes a machine, and misses the best out of life as our schools are 
now organized. ‘These dwarfed and perverted lives are the result of 
the one-sided education which we are giving them. It is high time for 
us to sit down and think seriously over these matters. 

Modern educators and the public in general expect that the range 
of duties covered by a school department will be extended far beyond 
the limits of the traditional courses of study. It is necessary that pupils 
in our schools be trained to do things for themselves; to apply their 
knowledge in vocations and in various ways that will add to the 
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efficiency and happiness of their lives. The schools should be the 
social centers of their neighborhood and the forum for the popular 
discussion of all matters of civic interest. They should be the head- 
quarters for all the play activities of young and old under such super- 
vision as will keep such activities within healthful and honorable bounds 
and lead to the best social and moral purposes. 

A scientific survey of the industries of San Francisco should be 
made for the purpose of determining the opportunities in the various 
vocations for boys and girls leaving school at fifteen years of age. 
Such a survey would show the needs of employers in various industries 
and forms of business, the kind of preparation needed, the opportunities 
for advancement, the hygienic conditions and the scale of wages and 
salaries. The survey should lead to the addition of definite vocational 
training in the schools and the establishment of a department of voca- 
tional guidance. 

Boys and girls who have left the elementary schools to work in 
various occupations should be enabled to return for a given number 
of hours each day for training in the special occupations they have 
entered. 

Facilities should be offered for girls in attendance in our schools, 
and for grown women, to become proficient in all matters relating to 
good house-keeping, and the domestic arts. This would include cook- 
ing, sewing, dressmaking, millinery, marketing, laundering, and domestic 
hygiene and sanitation. 

The manual training now given in our seventh and eighth grades 
should be given in the sixth and seventh while metal work and metal 
and woodwork combined should be given in the eighth. The cooking 
now taught in the seventh and eighth grades should be given in the sixth 
and seventh while sewing and dressmaking should be taught in the 


eighth. 





The death of Chas. B. Gilbert, so long prominent in the educational 
life of the country, removes a man known for his administrative ability, 
his high scholastic attainments and literary capacity. Dr. Gilbert made 
a great record not only as a teacher and principal, but as superintendent 
of schools at St. Paul, Newark and Rochester. As an author of 
books for teachers and for school use he did a great work. 
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THE ESPERANTO MOVEMENT 


CELIA DOERNER 
Grants Pass, Oregon 


graphs and telephones and phonographs and moving picture shows, 

of constant intercommunication between all parts of the civilized 
world, of international congresses held in the interests of religion, phil- 
anthropy, peace, medicine, education, engineering, commerce and other 
matters of world-wide importance,—few there are who would question 
the need, daily becoming more imperative, of a universal language. 


| N these days of railroads and steamships and aeroplanes, of tele- 


For though, as I pen these lines, warclouds are again bursting over 
this planet, yet the nations are gradually drawing closer together. 
Universal peace may be a dream as yet, but it is a dream which sooner 
or later is bound to be realized. The time will surely come when all 
nations shall be united in a great world federation. Then the system 
of weights and measures will be the same in ordinary everyday deal- 
ings, as it already is in the scientific world. There will be uniform 
postal regulations and a uniform money system throughout the world. 
And there will be an international auxiliary language, which every one 
will learn in addition to his mother-tongue. 


The question may be asked, Will not one of the national languages 
be selected for the purpose? Is not one of them bound to conquer the 
world eventually—German perhaps? or French? or English? Of this 
there is little probability. For, aside from the fact that the nations 
would never agree upon any national language for world-wide use, 
there are difficulties inherent in each of these languages which render 
them ill adapted to that end. . 


The demand is for a simple language not to be confined to scholars, 
as was the case with Latin in medieval times, but to be the common 
tool of the lowliest as well as the highest. Now, the French verb is 
far too irregular and complicated to be readily mastered and the 
German grammar is notoriously intricate and difficult. As for English, 
the orthography, even after allowing for all possible simplification, is 
in itself a serious obstacle to the foreigner, to say nothing of the 
“‘spelling’’ bugbear in our own schools. Besides, each of these lan- 
guages contains sounds which are not easily pronounceable by people 
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of other nationalities. The pronunciation of English is especially difh- 
cult, as the following incident from my personal experience will illustrate. 

I had a fair knowledge of French and was greatly mortified one 
day to be addressed by an eminent French scholar in what sounded to 
me like his native tongue, though I could not make out a single word 
of his speech. I managed to stammer in French: “Please speak more 
slowly; I do not understand you.” And lo! his eminence replied in 
perfectly clear, intelligible French and I discovered that previously he 
had spoken (or tried to speak) English, which he could write well, 
but which, owing to his abominable pronunciation, sounded to me like 
an utterly incomprehensible foreign jargon. 


Other arguments and illustrations might be produced to prove that 
no national language of the present day is well adapted to serve as an 
international language, even if there were any possibility of uniting 
upon one. The ancient dead languages are also out of the question, 
partly because their grammar is too complicated, partly because they 
are inadequate for the expression of modern thought under modern 
surroundings. 


Now what may be said as to the claims and prospects of Esperanto 
towards becoming the international auxiliary language? To any one 
who has even a few hours’ acquaintance with Esperanto it is apparent 
that the latter steers clear of all the difficulties mentioned above. The 
strictly phonetic character of Esperanto, the avoidance as far as possible 
of sounds which occur in only a few languages and are difficult for 
people of other nationalities; the simplicity and regularity of the 
grammar; the wise selection and the comparatively small number of root 
words, from which nevertheless a copious and all-sufficient vocabulary 
may be built up—these characteristics combine to render Esperanto an 
ideal language for international intercourse. 

Furthermore, Esperanto has now taken firm footing in every Euro- 
pean country and in many other parts of the world and is making such 
rapid forward strides that there can no longer be any doubt as to its 
survival and ultimate acceptance as the world language. 

The fact that Volapuk and other artificial languages died a speedy 
death by no means proves that Esperanto will share their fate. The 
failure of other would-be universal languages may be accounted for in 
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two ways. First, none of them was well fitted for the end in view. 
Secondly, the world was not quite ready for them. 

A working knowledge of Esperanto can be acquired in a few weeks 
or at most months by the ordinary student and, wherever or however 
he has learned the language, it has been demonstrated again and again 
that there is no danger of his not being understood by fellow-Esper- 
antists convening from all parts of the world. 

It has been shown, too, that Esperanto is adequate for all purposes 
of human intercourse; that not only the man of humble station and 
attainments, but the physician, the scientist, the theologian, the states- 
man, the philosopher, the novelist, the poet—all find it a fit vehicle for 
the expression of their thoughts. 


Finally, Esperanto has a peculiar fascination for the linguist or the 
author who strives to cultivate a good literary style. While, as before 
said, any one may speedily acquire a knowledge of Esperanto sufficient 
for all his needs, yet there is a great difference between the style of 
the ordinary student and that of the scholar. Esperanto, by means of 
a wonderfully complete and workable system of prefixes and suffixes 
and a most flexible system of word-compounding, enables each indi- 
vidual to build up a style of his own, in which his originality and his 
mastery of the language will be shown not only in the construction of 
the sentences, but in that of the words themselves And yet all Esper- 
antists who are familiar with the building-blocks of the language, i. e., 
the roots, prefixes and suffixes, will understand one another. 


If you have not yet made a study of Esperanto, do not delay 
longer to join the great and ever-increasing army of those who are in 
line with this, the most momentous of all world-movements past or 
present. And be prepared in 1915 to greet in Esperanto the tourists 
who will flock to these shores from every country of the world, among 
them numerous Esperantists, who are planning to hold their eleventh 
international congress in the fair city which commands the entrance to 


the Golden Gate. 


The National Society for the Promotion of Industrial Educa- 
tion will hold its annual meeting at Grand Rapids, Michigan, October 
19th to 25th, Wm. C. Redfield, president; C. A. Prosser, secretary. 
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THE CONVENTION ON WHEELS 
ARTHUR H, CHAMBERLAIN 


HE Shasta Convention was the most unique annual gathering 

of the County and City Superintendents of California ever held. 

Indeed it would be surprising if any such meeting has taken 
place in any state. With a special train of Pullmans, diners, and 
observation and auditorium cars, the train left Sacramento at 
midnight, Sept. 21. Morning found the ‘“‘Convention on Wheels” at 
Castle Crags ready for participation in the program that had been 
prepared by Hon. Edward Hyatt, Supt. of Public Instruction. 
Traveling by night and sight-seeing and carrying on the program by 
day, the train proceeded in turn to Shasta Springs, to Sisson, to 
McCloud, and thence back to Chico, where, after five days of asso- 
ciating together, the 150 members of the party separated, declaring the 
1913 meeting a decided success. 

In California there are 58 county and more than 30 city super- 
intendents. With half a dozen exceptions these were all present. In 
addition there were several supervising principals, normal school presi- 
dents, prominent educators from various parts of the state, representa- 
tives of publishing and educational houses, the State Printer and the 
entire State Board of Education. 

The time was most appropriate for State Printer Friend W. 
Richardson to come in close contact with the administrative school 
officers of state and county. In his brief talk at Castle Crags, Mr. 
Richardson spoke of the problems that had confronted the printing 
ofice. He said that only a little patience was necessary and books 
would be supplied. He welcomed any suggestions and stood ready to 
receive any blame that should fall on his shoulders. Throughout the 
session there was manifest a general sentiment on the part of the 
superintendents that, all in all, the State Superintendent’s and State 
Printer’s offices had accomplished all that was possible under the 
circumstances, and credit was freely given both Supt. Hyatt and 
Mr. Richardson. 

STATE BOARD IN HARNESS 

The seven newly appointed members of the State Board of Edu- 
cation were in attendance and stayed throughout the sessions. Ample 
opportunity was given these Board members to become acquainted with 
the school superintendents of the state. It is perfectly evident that these 
men and women are willing to sacrifice time and personal comfort in an 
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effort to strike hands with teacher and superintendent to the end that 
California’s school system be made more efficient. As spokesman for the 
Board, Hon. William H. Langdon, its president, addressed the 
superintendents briefly. He was warmly received. Mr. Langdon said 
that the Board members were present not to give advice but to gather 
information. In order to formulate a working policy, the Board first 
desired to know exactly the viewpoint of each member of the con- 
vention. By listening to the various discussions and by personal 
conversations the members expected to gain a many-sided viewpoint, 
which would aid them in their work. Instead of rushing forward 
blindly in an effort to “do something,” Mr. Langdon said that his 
associates agreed with him that they should proceed deliberately, step 
by step, thus building a sane and sound foundation. Mr. Langdon 
wisely said: ‘We want to know where we are going before we start!” 
This sentiment met with the hearty approval of his listeners. Another 
member of the Board, Lawrence W. Chenoweth, also spoke briefly. 


ABOUT GRAMMAR SCHOOL GRADUATION 

After Supt. Hyatt had been unanimously named as permanent 
chairman of the convention and Miss Florence M. Barnes, Supt. of 
Sonoma County, as secretary, Mrs. Minnie Abrams, Supt. of Butte 
County, introduced the subject of Graduation from the Grammar 
School. There is too much made of graduation from the eighth 
grade, thinks Mrs. Abrams. A simple card of promotion rather than 
an attractive diploma, should be used. Supt. Raymond Cree of Riv- 
erside, who followed, said that pupils were not properly prepared in 
the grades. They cannot think. The standard, not the children, are 
kept in mind. If the teaching has been good during the year, there 
will be no necessity for an examination to be given by the County 
Board, thinks Mrs. J. A. Henshall, Supt. of Yolo County. The 
teacher must get close to her pupils. 

Supt. Davidson of Marin County advanced the idea that the 
County Board of Education will disappear and a central body will 
be substituted therefor. That the old form of examination should be 
done away with and the children passed by the teacher on recom- 
mendation of the superintendent, is the idea held by Supt. Cooley of 
Imperial County. Supt. Miss Delia D. Fish of Tehama County says 
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that her County Board sends out two sets of broad thought-questions, 
and names reference books for the pupils’ use. Supts. Baldwin, 
Linscott, Keppel, O'Neil, Sherriffs, Lindsay, Whaley, MacKinnon, 
Fitzgerald and others added to the interest of this meeting. Supt. 
Whaley advanced the idea that the physical and moral sides of the 
pupils’ development were left out of consideration and only the mental 
given attention. He advocated the Binet system of tests as a basis 
and spoke of the advantage of the Binet-Simons scale. The feeling 
generally prevailed that too much attention was given the examina- 
tions; that teachers rather than County Boards were competent to 
give examinations; that the county school would be more efficient if 
its organization more nearly followed that of the city system. 
INTERMEDIATE SCHOOL DISCUSSED 

The Intermediate School was discussed by Supt. Barker of Oak- 
land. As advantages the plan admits of departmental teaching; the 
introduction of the foreign languages; better trained teachers; more 
thorough instruction in drawing, manual training, home economics. 
The plan increases interest and permits of greater progress for able 
pupils and by offering a choice of subjects, provides for the slow and 
the rapid. The disadvantages are increased cost, necessity of pupils 
traveling long distances, the scarcity of trained teachers, especially in 
drawing and industrial lines. The intermediate school, thinks Mr. 
Barker, has come to stay. Supt. P. W. Smith of Placer County 
emphasized the fact that this type of school finds its place in the city 
rather than the county. Supt. Templeton believes that the elasticity 
allowed and the providing of a building with separate playgrounds for 
those of adolescent age are vital elements. Discipline and disorder 
are minimized. All of this applies, he says, to the county as well as 
the city and will lead to the consolidation of districts. 

In Alameda the plan is somewhat different than that in force in 
Oakland or Palo Alto. There is one teacher for grades one to six; 
two teachers for grade six and four teachers for the seventh and eighth. 

Supt. Wood spoke of the value of modern language teaching, and 
of the classes in extra English. With all of the electives offered the 
extra cost to Alameda in the four intermediate schools is $420 per 
year, or less than 75c per pupil. As the pupils enter high school with 
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114 credits, money is saved. Extra English is taken by those who do 
not elect language. Many magazines are provided. The use of 
English has improved 100% in the grades. 


Supt. Walton of Tulare believed that the intermediate school was 
of more importance to the county than to the city. It made possible 
a segregation of grades above the sixth. The primary school is the 
better for this and seventh and eighth grade boys may play and work 
together. 


Supt. Keppel would abolish the line between elementary and sec- 
ondary education and make a siraight-away from kindergarten to 
university. If one pupil has Latin while another has arithmetic we 
have not a uniform school system, he says. Supt. Baldwin holds that 
we have as many systems as there are County Boards of Education. 
The intermediate school legalized means a second system of education. 
He would abolish the different systems, thus legalizing the interme- 
diate, and have only one school fund. 

Supt. Rebok of Santa Monica does not want uniformity. Unity 
of action, not reaction, is needed. Decisions must be rendered not by 
the district attorney but by the court. The motion then made by 
Supt. Templeton relative to examinations was carried: 

“Tt is the wish of the convention that the State Board of Education 
consider the matter with extreme vigilance and devise ways and means 
to secure from the next legislature relief from the situation.” 

Messrs. Keppel, Underwood, Sherriffs, Whaley and Mrs. O'Neil 
were named a committee to co-operate with the State Board. 

The following motion offered by Supt. Baldwin prevailed: 
*“Whereas, it is the concensus of this convention that the course pur- 
sued in our cities is the best method in vogue in the matter of the 
promotion and graduation of pupils through the recommendation of the 
teacher in charge, the principal and superintendent thereof; therefore, 
be it resolved, that we endorse and recommend the method providing 
for the promotion and graduation of pupils by giving the teacher of 
our interior schools the same power, privilege and prerogative endowed 
on her sister in the city school system. Furthermore, we recommend 
said course to every County Board of Education of the State; and 
furthermore, we request Edward Hyatt, Supt. of Public Instruction, 
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to transmit to each County Board of Education a copy of these reso- 
lutions and such other suggestions as he or the State Board of 
Education may deem advisable in this particular.” 

TEACHERS RETIREMENT SALARY 

The Pension Law was considered in considerable detail, Supt. 
Baldwin leading. The fund is made up of $50,000 from the San 
Francisco school department, $80,000 inheritance tax the first year 
and the contributions of $1 per month, or approximately $14,000, 
from the teachers of the state. The speakers generally favored the 
plan of the county treasurer retaining the $1 on the monthly payment 
of the teacher’s warrant. The record should be kept by the County 
Superintendent. The Superintendent must render judgment as to those 
who are eligible to the retirement salary. If a teacher left the pro- 
fession because of incapacity two years before the enactment of the 
law, such person should be subject to the provisions of the law on the 
payment of $360. If able, teaching for a minimum period should be 
required. 

Mrs. Nettie B. Harris, Supt. of Modoc County, Messrs. Smith, 
Linscott, Nelson, Job Wood Jr., Conrad, Cloud, Snyder, Under- 
wood, Babcock, Cree, Fitzgerald, Davidson, Keppel, Mrs. Hyatt 
and others entered this spirited discussion. When the evidence was 
all in, there seemed to be a general agreement with Supt. Linscott that 
the sworn statement of the teacher should be taken as evidence of time 
taught, in case papers or other tangible evidence was lacking. In 
addition to this, character witnesses should be secured as corroborative 
evidence as in any business procedure. There was further agreement that 
application must be made to the State Board of Et:ducation before 
Jan. 1, 1914. In other words those who were employed June 16, 
1913, will never come under the provisions of this act unless they 
apply. There are in California some 12,000 teachers who should at 
once take steps to become eligible under the law. 


Regarding the 30 year period required, it seemed to be understood 
that the spirit and letter of the law would be complied with if the 
teaching had covered 30 calendar years. The number of months 
taught per year would not be in question provided a sufficient number 
of months had been taught each year to maintain the individual district. 
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The Possibilities of the New Institute Law were discussed by 
Supts. Keppel and Reynolds. The former believes in the inspiration 
of numbers and in maintaining the larger section and county meetings. 
The association meeting is the clearing house. He also sees the value 
in the local institute. Supt. Reynolds gives as the advantages of the 
local institute: (1) It comes to the country and relieves the monotony 
of the rural section; (2) Superior lecturers are secured; (3) Saves 
time. Fifty dollars are available for each institute. If there are three 
series of four institutes each, $1,200 are used. However, there are 
several days’ actual time saved to the district. Supts. Cagney, O'Neill, 
White and Price took part in the discussion. The opinion prevailed 
that the geography of a given county was the determining element in 
the value of the local institute. The county meeting may be supple- 
mented but not eliminated. 


ABOUT TEXT BOOKS 

In the discussion of the distribution and care of text books, Mrs. 
Minnie Aldrich, Supt. of Trinity County, advocated the plan of dis- 
tribution from the Superintendent’s office wherever possible. She 
distinguished between free text books and free use of text books. The 
county superintendent or teacher has the authority to destroy worn-out 
books. Supt. Will Wood believed the distribution should be directly 
to the districts. When an epidemic prevails only the Board of Health 
has power to destroy. There was general agreement with Mrs. Aldrich 
by Supt. Keppel. Supt. Frick said that the present conditions demand 
a large number of supplementary books regardless of the system in use. 
On motion of Supt. Linscott, there was a unanimous vote to the effect 
that caution had been exercised in ordering books from the state office. 

Supt. Babcock showed that the city and county library was taking 
the place of the district library. The State Board, he said, should 
provide additional supplementary books when needed, although free 
books do not imply increased need for supplementary books. The 
discussion of Supplementary Books and Supplies was opened by Supt. 
Williams of Stockton. He advocated a test case as the best method 
of settling questions as to the intent of the law. 

Job Wood Jr. reviewed the new school laws, and mentioned 
particularly the provision allowing normal schools to offer work for 
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special teachers, and the excluding from normal school of those not 
promising as teachers. He mentioned the work of the commissioners, 
soon to be appointed by the State Board, and the pension law. 

The committee to report on intermediate schools was named: 
Messrs. Templeton, Will Wood, Baldwin, Barker and Lindsay. The 
members of the Supplementary Textbook Committee are Messrs. 
MacKinnon, Templeton and Helm. 

The meeting of city superintendents was presided over by Supt. 
Nelson. ‘Tests of Efficiency’’ was discussed by the chairman and Supt. 
Hughes. Mr. Nelson in speaking of the Bakersfield method said 
that the estimate of a teacher’s efficiency is based upon the usual 
standards of requirements of the profession. After her efficiency is 
determined she is placed where she can render the best service to the 
department. Supt. Hughes spoke along the lines of his recent article 
as published in the News. He showed that the school must draw 
lessons in efficiency from the great corporations and business concerns. 
The two fields of efficiency were discussed—the tangible one that 
shows in the actual teaching; the intangible or individuality factor. 
Supt. Thompson of Monrovia, Supt. Sherriffs and others were speakers 
at this meeting. 


During the week, Mr. James Ferguson gave some splendid demon- 
strations with the Columbia records, in dining and observation cars and 
preceding the sessions. Miss Ada G. Jordan delighted the convention 
with her talk on school music illustrated with examples on the Victor. 
She showed how appreciation for good music may be developed and 
brought out the possibilities of story telling, folk dancing, etc. James 
A. Barr spoke on the Panama-Pacific International Exposition and 
discussed the matter of school exhibits in 1915. Dr. George Wharton 
James was present at Shasta Springs and spoke to the convention on 
the life and work of Joaquin Miller with whom he was so closely 
acquainted. Harr Wagner at Castle Crags told many interesting 
anecdotes and read from Joaquin Miller’s writings. 

At Sisson a special entertainment was provided. The guests were 
driven by automobile to the State Fish Hatchery. The visitors were 
welcomed to the city by Mr. Haese, a prominent attorney, introduced 


by Mayor J. F. Kuck. At McCloud the hospitable residence of Mr. 
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and Mrs. Chas. S. Wheeler was visited. Autos conveyed the members 
some six miles to the McCloud river, where the afternoon was delight- 
fully passed. Mr. and Mrs. Wheeler and their charming family made 
every one feel at home. Not far from the Wheeler residence is the 
Hearst castle, which was also visited. The final session before reaching 
Chico was held in the auditorium car. 


At Chico a joint session was held at the State Normal School 
Building with the California Humane Society. The fields of work for 
the new commissioners of education were discussed by Supts. Temple- 
ton and Wilson. Supt. Templeton advocated “team work” as between 
the commissioners and the school forces of the state. He thought the 
commissioners should seek to bring about a better understanding between 
the normal and the public schools. 


STATE BOARD ON RETIREMENT SALARY 

President Langdon of the State Board of Education announced 
that the Board had decided that to be eligible for retirement under 
the Teachers’ Retirement Salary Act, a teacher must have taught thirty 
calendar years with a minimum of 180 months. One dollar per month 
will be deducted from the teacher’s salary during her term of service 
by the county treasurer. 

He stated that the evidence required would be as follows: 

First: An affidavit of the applicant setting forth the place where, 
and time and dates between which, service in the public schools was 
rendered. 

Second: An afhdavit of the Superintendent of Schools or clerk 
of the board, or other school officers, who have power to employ or 
discharge teachers, concerning service of applicant. 

Third: When it is impossible to secure evidence under the second 
provision above referred to, the Board of Education may consider 
any evidence to establish the time and place of service, that it deems 
satisfactory. 


Mr. Langdon stated that the question as to whether teachers who 
have not taught for a period of two years and who desire to come 
under the provisions of the Pension Act has been submitted to the 
Attorney General. A circular will be issued by the State Board at an 
early date giving full data. 
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The following resolution submitted by the Committee on Supple- 
mentary Texts was adopted: 


“Resolved, that it is the sense of this convention that the Legis- 
lature should repeal Section 1714 of the Political Code and create a 
new section making ample provision for the purchase of library, refer- 
ence and supplementary books and apparatus in cities having city 
boards of education. 

And be it further resolved, that it is the sense of this convention 
that the State Board of Education should immediately consider the 
pressing need for texts in music and drawing to be used in all grades 
and texts in reading and literature to be used in grades not provided 
with texts in those subjects and take such steps as may be necessary to 
supply such books free to the pupils of this state.” 

The Committee on Intermediate Schools submitted the following 
recommendations for the consideration of the State Board of Education: 

1. That Section 1666 of the Political Code be amended to read: 
“Other studies may be authorized in the seventh and eighth grades by 
city, county, or city and county boards of education.” 

2. That pupils having completed one or more studies in the eighth 
grade may be permitted to take subjects in the post graduate grammar 
school or the high school while completing the remainder of the eighth 
grade work. 

3. That the State Board of Education consider the advisability 
of having legal sanction for the intermediate school as such, and legal 
provision for intermediate teachers’ certificates. 

The citizens of Chico gave the visiting Superintendents a most 
delightful automobile ride to the Hooker Oak, to the United States 
Experiment Gardens and to the gold dredging district. At noon a 
luncheon was served by the students in the domestic science classes of 
the Chico Normal. Principal Allison Ware acted as toastmaster. 
Informal talks were given by Mayor William Robbie of Chico, J. M. 
Kelly, President Business Men’s Association of Chico, Supt. Hyatt, 
Supt. Baldwin, P. M. Spencer, President State Humane Association, 
Mrs. Annie E. K. Bidwell, Mrs. O. Shepherd Barnum of the State 
Board of Education, Miss Delia D. Fish, County Superintendent 
Schools, Tehama County, and Mrs. Minnie Abrams, County Superin- 
tendent of Butte County. 
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PAGE OF SPORTS 
AN EXcITING GAME 





M. E. DaILey 
President State Normal School, San Jose 


MOST exciting game of baseball was pulled off at Sission on the 
afternoon of September 24 between the city superintendents of 


the schools of California and the county superintendents. 


Following was the line-up: 


Ginn and Company was chosen umpire in order that the company 
might be put out of business in California, but fortunately darkness 


CITY SUPERINTENDENTS 
COMP i. 464i oes oSanehss theese. Morgan 
Substitutes—Helms, Hughes, Wheelock, Linscott, 
Brownscombe, Rebok 


RE di on owan a at eereeen koe Duncan MacKinnon 
PEN 5 Gas ad sea a mae Alex Sherriffs 
ST BOE 6.65. esc eeeeeeen H. G. Rollins 
We eR ewieasue W. S. Pixley, W. R. Murphy 
SN S60: e dis eee nwanalae E. R. Snyder 
OE 6 cbs aa b0 wees ee aus N. B. Van Matre 
NT ee ee re W. T. Walton 
er ee Arch Anderson 
COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS 
COE i a cided cecniadenene ee Morgan 


Substitutes—Frick, Baldwin, Davidson, Under- 


wood, Cramsie 


PO 5 6: cekeekedaweaen Joseph M. Hamilton 
PR GUE 5 wk ices can ead qmeics H. W. Heiken 
Substitute—W. B. Philliber 
ee err Will Hanlon 
pc. eee er ere R. P. Mitchell 
Ny BN 5406 KA we Duncan Stirling 
SM SRA ies a ¥endae wed anewes A. J. Hennessy 
CE Pe d0uk neve enna J. E. Buckman 
Pe WI Aes kt sandeedionedéa Craig Cunningham 


Umpire—Ginn and Company 


came and the company was saved. 


The umpire announced the batteries and the game began. 


MacKinnon led off with a pop up to Stirling, and as the ball 


was new and not made of yarn Stirling decided to let it go. 
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Sherriffs followed with a long drive to left field where Hennessy 
succeeded in running it down but before his return MacKinnon had 
scored and Sherriffs was on third. 


Then followed a game of tag in which all the city superintendents 
took part. 

Before the end came, Anderson, by mistake, used a bat with a hole 
in it, so he fanned. The same bat had been used by Snyder this 
inning. 

When the county superintendents came to bat, Hamilton took one 
look at MacKinnon in the box and threw his bat. 

Heiken connected for a bag and was forced to second, coming 
in on Hanlon’s long drive to center. 

Mitchell and Stirling fanned and Hennessy went to first on balls 
and Buckman blew out to Anderson. 

In the second inning Van Matre succeeded in reaching first, 
Walton followed with a bunt and reached first, Anderson came to 
bat with a new stick which connected with the ball for a single. Van 
Matre scored. 

By this time Hamilton had warmed up and MacKinnon, Sher- 
riffs and Rollins went out on strikes. 

When the county superintendents came to bat in the second half 
MacKinnon blew and Sherriffs took the box. He was wild and before 
the end of the inning five men had crossed the home plate and the 
county superintendents seemed to have the game well in hand. 

At the end of the second inning the score was nine to four in favor 
of the county superintendents. 

At the beginning of the third inning the city superintendents sud- 
denly found the ball, and for some time it looked like a Marathon 
race—two races in fact—the city superintendents around the diamond 
and the county superintendents after the ball. 

Finally Murphy ran over the second base on account of his 
momentum, which Charlie Hughes said was twenty-five pounds over 
weight, 

Pixley and Snyder fanned and the first half of the third inning was 
over. Score nine to nine. 

In the second half of the third Cunningham fanned and Philliber 
went out on a pop up to Snyder. 
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Hamilton made first but Heiken fanned and the score still stood 
nine to nine, 

At this time Ginn and Company held a consultation with the 
captains, MacKinnon and Heiken, and it was decided to call the 
game on account of darkness. 

A good deal might be said about the rooting. ‘Ware and Dailey, 
the two representatives from the normal schools, spent most of their 
time encouraging Snyder and Anderson of the city superintendents, 
who both made the mistake of selecting bats that had holes in them. 

Bill Langdon, the president of the State Board of Education, was 
a most enthusiastic rooter. In fact he succeeded in getting Sterne, also 
of the State Board of Education, to play with the city superintendents, 
but the question was raised by the county superintendents as to his 
being a professional, so he was not allowed to play. 

The honorable Edward Hyatt was also debarred from playing on 
account of previous professionalism. 

It is understood that this game of baseball is to become an annual 
event and a cup is to be offered by the SIERRA EDUCATIONAL NEws 
for the winners of two out of three games. 


THE CONTRA COSTA COUNTY INSTITUTE 
Mark SICKAL 


The Contra Costa County Institute met at Richmond, Sept. | 6- 
19. The High School Staff had a two days’ session and spent the 
remaining two days visiting schools around the Bay, a report of which 
is sent by each individual to the county superintendent. 

The program furnished by Supt. Hanlon made this annual affair 
an intellectual institute rather than a “Normal Training’’ gathering. 
The general aim and effect of the addresses was to develop individu- 
ality and personality in the teacher. “There seemed a concerted effort 
to break up the lock-step in matters educational. 

The teachers fully appreciated the forceful efforts of Miss Agnes 
Howe, State Normal, San Jose; Profs. C. E. Rugh and H. Morse 
Stephens, University of California; Supt. Chas. E. Hughes, Sacra- 
mento; Dr. E. P. Cubberley, Arthur H. Chamberlain, Miss Alice 
Hunt, Alameda city schools; T. F. Brownscombe, Supt. Santa 
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Rosa; Supt. Mark Keppel, Pres. Frederick Burk, and Mrs. Lucia 
Lowe. 

No event of the Institute was more appreciated or gave more real 
pleasure than the half hour of music given by the pupils of the Rich- 
mond Union High School under the leadership of Mrs. Robinson of 
Berkeley, musical instructor of the Richmond High School. 














ARIZONA HAPPENINGS 
FREDERIC GORDON WAIDE 





RINCIPAL STABLER of the Phoenix High School may 
truly be said to be “diligent in business’’ if the new course of 
study can be accepted as evidence. Besides the usual courses 

special emphasis is laid on college entrance courses of which there are 
three. A special course in ethics, psychology, and education is planned 
for graduates who intend to teach but have not the means to attend a 
normal school. Domestic arts includes in addition to the usual subjects 
millinery, house furnishing and decorating, and laundering, a house 
having been built and furnished for this department. The commercial 
course has been enlarged and materially strengthened by the addition 
of Prof. Fulton, formerly county superintendent of schools and in- 
structor at the Lamson Business College, Phoenix. 

The valuation for taxable purposes in Maricopa County this year 
is about two and a half times greater than for last year. This does 
not include the cost of the schools. The total demanded for the schools 
this year is $390,164.82, which is almost $100,000 more than for 
last year. This large increase is due to the demand of about thirteen 
districts for manual training and domestic science equipment. An in- 
crease of 34% seems to entail heavy expense for the county and state 
but it spells progress. 

The School Board of Nogales has made a ruling which it seems 
ought to commend itself to our consideration. It provides that pupils 
who are beginning school will not be allowed to enter classes after the 
first month in a term. The reason advanced is that much time of the 


teachers is taken away from the regular classes in bringing such tardy 
ones into line. 
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The Tempe High School, under the supervision of Prof. F. J. 
Sullivan, will have a very decided increase in enrollment this year 
bringing the number up to 100. The science course has been rounded 
out and trigonometry has been added to the mathematics couse. E.quip- 
ment to the value of $1,200 has been added to the manual training 
department. Mr. Christie has built up a very popular course in com- 
mercial subjects. A new and attractive grandstand has been added 
and athletics will be pursued with interest and vigor in the attempt to 
capture again the state championship. 

Florence offers her school population a fine new concrete structure 
for occupancy this fall. The building and furnishings represent an 
outlay of $33,000. 

The Consolidated High School for District 66 has erected a new 
school building four miles south of Phoenix. Principal Wilson antici- 
pates an enrollment of 100 this fall. The course of study includes 
the first year of high school work, for which the student is given full 
credit in the Phoenix High School. 

Work has been begun on the new buildings at the Northern Nor- 
mal, Flagstaff. The girls’ dormitory will cost approximately $45,000, 
an addition to the boys’ dormitory $10,000, and a heating plant 
$35,000, all of the contractors being local parties with one exception. 
The architects are Cook and Smart of Phoenix. These buildings will 
be fireproof and up-to-date in every respect and will place the school 
in the front rank of western institutions. 

The Tempe Normal School and its friends regret very much that 
Miss Lillias D. Francis, head of the department of household arts, 
will not resume her work this fall. Owing to illness she has been 
granted a year off, but after a session’s rest it is sincerely hoped she 
will be at her duties again. Her work this year will be under the 
supervision of a very competent teacher along these lines, Miss Anna 
M. Stewart, coming from a similar position in the Tempe Union High 
School. After this year she will be an assistant in this department. 
The Tempe Normal School has four other new teachers on its staff 
this year, all welcome additions to the school life: Miss Olive Ger- 
trish, who becomes supervisor of music in the training school, comes 
highly recommended from a similar position in the schools of Everett, 
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Washington, having spent the past year doing advanced work in her 
line in Chicago; Miss Theresa Anderson, for several years past a 
critic teacher in the Fort Wayne, Indiana, Normal, fills a position 
newly created in answer to the demand for more critic teachers in the 
training school; Mr. G. M. Henry of Iowa, an A.B. of Wabash 
College and an M.A. of the University of Indiana, author of a mono- 
graph on “Plankton Life of Winona Lake,”’ succeeds Mr. Adams in 
the department of biology; and Mr. John B. Griffing, a B.S. of 
the Kansas State Agricultural College, an A.B. of Drake University, 
and an M.A. of Columbia, succeeds Mr. Porter in the agricultural 
department. 


Some changes in the courses offered at the State University have 
been made this year owing to leaves of absence being granted to Pro- 
fessors Clothier, Goodrich, Henley and Stanley. Prof. Douglas re- 
turns to his work in physics and astronomy. A course in the history 
of philosophy will be given by Prof. Bates. Prof. Clapp will have 
charge of the work in geology and mining engineering and Prof. Willis 
of that in metallurgy. Prof. L. L. Dines, from Columbia University, 
has been added to the faculty as associate professor of mathematics. 


Under the thoroughly alert and thoughtful leadership of Director 
Ira D. Paine, the practice teaching at the Tempe Normal Training 
School is to take a new and promising trend this year, differing some- 
what from the practice of former years. With the addition of two 
new teachers each grade is now in charge of a critic teacher. The 
teaching of the student teacher under the supervision of the critic will 
be alternated with model teaching by the critic, observed by the stu- 
dent. Thus new problems may be illustrated to the student and he 
may have immediate practice in execution of the new principle. The 
model lessons will be given to illustrate better methods of handling 
situations and of presenting subject matter than those for which the 
student is criticized as well as for the purpose of developing new prin- 
ciples. The student teachers are still to have charge of the classes with 
the responsibility which that entails. The model teaching is not to solve 
problems for the student but to help him to right solutions and to insure 
the closer correlation of the theory and practice of method and class 
management. 
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COUNTY HIGH SCHOOLS AND 
HIGH SCHOOLS 


WILLIAM CAREY JONES 
University of California 


UNION 


whether, when there is in the same county a ‘county high school” 

and a “union high school,” the property owners within the union 
high school district shall be taxed to support the county high school. 
Subdivision 20 of Section 1670, as enacted in 1893 (Section 9 of 
the original union high school act of 1891), exempted such property 
in explicit terms. Subdivision 4 of Section 1671, as enacted in 1893, 
provided that the Board of Supervisors, in raising money for the sup- 
port of a county high school, should “levy a tax upon all of the 
assessable property of the county, except as provided in Subdivision 20 
of Section 1670." Section 1757, as enacted in 1909, seeks to 
accomplish the same exemption by providing: ‘““The Board of 
Supervisors * * * must * * * levy a special tax on all 
the taxable property in such high school district and within their 
county, or in case of a county high school, upon all the taxable prop- 
erty in their county not in any high school district.” 


T* a recent case the Supreme Court has been called upon to decide 


There has been one consistent policy exhibited in this matter by 
the high school legislation. And it can hardly be questioned that the 
Legislature has acted within its constitutional rights in exempting prop- 
erty within a union high school district from taxation for the support 
of county high schools, as the Supreme Court in the case at bar has 
decided. This position finds support in the following considerations: 

The establishment and change of boundaries of school districts 
is a legislative act; school districts are corporate entities distinct from 
municipal or political subdivisions of the State, even though their terri- 
torial limits be coterminous; the Legislature has larger freedom in 
respect to the constitution and maintenance of high schools than of 
elementary schools; high schools are governed by different laws of tax- 
ation than obtain in school districts generally; and the validity of a tax 
cannot upon principle be upheld which falls upon property outside of 
the district to be benefited by its expenditure. 

The only portion of the opinion of the court about which we enter- 
tain any doubt is its dictum that prior to 1909 Subdivision 9 of Section 
1671 related only to the scholastic requirements for admission of pupils 
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to a county high school, and that attendance of non-residents at a 
county high school was determined by Subdivision 25 of Section 1670. 

Sections 1670 and 1671, as incorporated into the Political Code 
in 1893, were only slightly revised codifications of the original statutes 
of 1891, dealing respectively with union high schools and with county 
high schools. The original acts and the sections of the code down 
to 1909 were mutually exclusive, each was complete in itself, and it is 
erroneous, we believe, to apply a subdivision of one to qualify the 
meaning of the other. Section 9 of the county high school act of 1891, 
which became Subdivision 9 of Section 1671, provided that county 
high schools should be “‘open to graduates of the grammar schools of 
the county, and to all pupils of the county who can pass the examina- 
tion for admission.”” Section 8 of the union high school act of 1891, 
which became Subdivision 13 of Section 1670, provided that graduates 
of the ‘‘school districts comprising the union high school district should 
be admitted without examination’; ‘‘other applicants resident in the 
district upon examination,” and non-residents upon paying a tuition fee. 
Subdivision 24 of Section 1670, not found in the original act of 1891, 
and renumbered “25” in 1897, provided that a pupil residing in one 
high school district might attend school in another high school district for 
reasons of ‘‘distance and convenience in traveling,” upon terms to be 
arranged between the two districts. 

While we believe that the territory served by the county high 
school is practically a “school district,” and that the county high 
school is but a name of convenient designation, like city high school, 
and has nothing in common with the county government, any more than 
the city schools have with the city government, still we do not believe 
that Subdivision 25 of Section 1670 controlled in the least the admis- 
sion of pupils to county high schools. Since 1909 the situation has 
been changed. Sections 1670 and 1671 were then repealed, and the 
laws governing high schools were correlated and co-ordinated, more or 
less successfully, in Sections 1720 to 1751. The provisions of Sub- 
divisions 13 and 25 of Section 1671 and Subdivision 9 of Section 
1670 are now embodied in Section 1751. 


CASES CITED. 
Wood vs. County of Calaveras (1912), 45 Cal. Dec. 8; Stats. 
1891, p. 182; Hughes vs. Ewing (1892), 93 Cal, 414, 28 Pac. 
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1067; Los Angeles City School District vs. Longden (1905), 148 
Cal. 380, 83 Pac. 246; Hancock vs. Board of Education (1903), 
140 Cal. 554, 74 Pac. 44; People vs. Lodi High School District 
(1899), 694, 57 Pac. 660; Brown vs. Visalia (1903), 141 Cal. 
372, 74 Pac. 1042. 


THE EXAMINATION OF A TEXT 

HE careful, judicial examination of a school text with a view 
T to its use is one of the most serious functions a teacher has 

to perform. Yet too commonly it is but superficially done. 
We are creatures of habit, and unless something happens to jar us out 
of the ruts, we ordinarily review new texts in the light of what we 
have always been used to. For example, we accept a book because 
we like the author. But we forget that more than one textbook 
author has loaned his name to a text which others wrote or with 
which he had but little to do. His first textbook success had made 
his name known; publishers were willing to pay for that name when 
they could not get his time, and he was willing to sell it if the text 
had been prepared in the spirit of his ideas, or under his general 
supervision or by his former students. Nor yet is every good author 
and authority a successful textbook maker. 

Sometimes we get no further than a pink or blue color or a catchy 
and attractive cover design. Sometimes we look for familiar earmarks 
and are satished if we find them, forgetful that the “‘familiar ear- 
marks’ are our own, that they may indicate wherein we are threatening 
to go to seed, and obscure everything else. Sometimes we may be 
looking for some one good feature of which we are in need, and that 
is not so bad, provided that that is in its right setting, not out of 
proportion to the whole and not in bad company. 

There is so much to be remembered in passing judgment on a text 
that it may be well to glance over the field. In this country texts are 
changing rapidly. ‘There is a reason for it, and we must still expect 
something new and unfamiliar. Schools and courses of study are 
changing constantly and necessarily and the end is not yet. A con- 
stant process of elimination and accretion is going on, all determined 
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by new conceptions of the aim and scope of subject matter. Publish- 
ers are endeavoring to keep up with the procession of demands. Again 
no great successful text is the arbitrary product or verdict of one 
person. It comes with the tests and judgments often of scores of 
authorities and teachers. That’s what makes its appearance significant. 
To ignore it because it is not the work of one’s pet author or does 
not show the earmarks of one’s habits of thought and practice, is to 
confess that one has become a fossil. 


1. Authorship is ordinarily significant. It speaks for scientific 
reliability. But it should be remembered that not every great authority 
can make a text that will work. It is one thing to be master of a 
subject, another to be able to select, arrange and ‘“‘put’’ materials 
suitably for the needs of a text. The text must cover the ground and 
be selected suitably for the scope of the grade in which it is to be 
used. It must be articulated and presented in a way which fits the 
mind of the average student in that grade. Hence textbook authorship 
is an art in itself and does not belong to every great authority. There 
are a number of notable instances of texts that failed signally, for the 
lack of the text-art, though their soundness in subject matter could not 
be questioned. If the author is a known success in producing texts, 
all good and well; not otherwise. Nor does the fact that an author 
is not widely known prove his text unworthy of attention. If he has 
selected, arranged and put it well, he is in so far acceptable and the 
problem in his case becomes one merely of scientific reliability. 


2. In the second place one should know the aim and scope of 


a text. Here the preface is the first source of information. See what 
the author has to claim for himself in the preface and then test these 
claims not only by your own comparison with commonly accepted 
standards, but by the author’s own execution in the text in hand, and 
in comparison with other texts. Occasionally one finds a preface 
making claims which the text itself does not make good. 

3. The Table of Contents is also a source of information as to 
aims and scope, and, in addition to these, as to the divisions of con- 
tents and their balance and proportions. It is a quick introduction to 
the characteristic features, emphases and structure of the text. 


4. Of course only some familiarity with the contents of the 
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work itself can answer adequately all those questions of articulation 
and continuity which are so essential to a good textbook. 

5. Then there is the Style of Presentation, both literary and 
pedagogical, to be looked into. First, is the language sufficiently 
familiar, simple, clear and direct, and at the same time vivid and 
attractive? Second, is there any attention given at all to the pupil’s 
mental processes? ‘That is, does it illustrate well, familiarly, and does 
it attend carefully to the familiar approaches to each division, subject 
of topic? ‘The answer in any event will be conditioned by the age, 
grade, environment and average culture of the pupils who are to use it. 

6. With many texts the question of Devices and Aids is very 
important. The mere presence of an index, appendix or notes, is 
not enough; but, do they cover the needs of that text? More than 
one index has been thrown together from chance guesses, ratner than 
carefully compiled. Are the illustrations good, and do they serve 
the text? All references, foot notes, chapter and marginal or sub- 
headings, tables and maps should be tested in the same way. Their 
presence in the text means a service. Do they perform that service 
adequately and no more? 

7. Finally the Mechanical Work attendant upon the manufacture 
of the book should be a matter of concern. What is the character of 
the paper? The size and shape of the book? Its binding and the 
artistic effect of its cover? ‘The size and clearness of the type and the 
workmanship of the maps and illustrations? 

Concerning all of these points a great deal might be said in detail. 
It has been the purpose here merely to call the attention to the points 
themselves which are involved in passing judgment on the value of a 
text. They would seem to be fundamental, for they lie in the nature 
of all textbooks, though they work out variously according as texts 
vary. ‘fo summarize, the lines of inquiry should be: 


1. Authorship and Reliability. 
2. Aim and Scope (preface-table of contents). 
3. Selection of Material (table of contents). 
4. Articulation (table of contents and text). 
5. Style of Presentation (text). 

a. Literary. b. Pedagogical. 
6. Devices and Aids. 
7. Mechanical Work. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT: 


The Victor Company presents a new instrument 
exclusively for the schools. 


A combination of the 
Victor and Victrola, 
designed and manufac- 
tured expressly to meet 
every requirement of 
school use. 


The Victor is now in daily 
use in the schools of more than 
800 cities, and will eventually 
become a necessary part of the 
equipment of every school in 
the United States. 


It has been positively proven 
that the study and appreciation 
of music, folk dancing, physical 
culture drills, etc., etc., are all 
immensely facilitated and made 
practical with the Victor and 
Victor Records. 


We feel sure this new instru- 
ment made expressly for the 
schools, will receive the full 
approval of every teacher and 
supervisor of music. 


The Victor XXV 
$60 special quotation to schools only 


_ Quartered oak cabinet, 40% in. high, 18% in. wide, 
23% in. deep, 12-inch turntable. Nickel-plated Exhi- 
bition Sound Box. Victor tapering arm and “‘goose 
neck’’ sound-box tube, brake, speed regulator and indi- 
cator. Extra heavy double spring, spiral drive motor 
(can he wound while playing), Equipped with remov- 
able No. 31 Victor oak horn, 

Ask any Victor dealer in the avorld to 
send this special School Victor to your school 
for a thorough trial, or write to us and we will 
answer your every question 
and arrange all the details 
of a trial for you. 


Public School 


The Victor XXV closed 


Educational Department 
\\ 


i ee ee al Victor Talking Machine Co.\Wh 
securely locked to protect Camden, N. J. Be Ce ate ae 
from dust and promiscuous ne 


use by irresponsible people, 


A 
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Gleanings 


Founders’ Day was celebrated at Mills College on the afternoon of 
October 11th. The address of the day was made by Mr. Horace Davis 


of San Francisco. 


The business of the E. H. Sheldon Company of Muskegon, Mich., 
has so increased that the firm has stationed Mr. W. R. Heyer to represent 
them on the Pacific Coast. Mr. Heyer, who has opened an office at 
728 Mission St., San Francisco, is an experienced man. Since assuming 
charge here, he has filled many large orders for manual training equip- 
ment, benches, lathes, etc., and domestic science and home economics 
equipment. 


Supt. Champ S. Price of Santa Cruz County recently appointed a 
commission to study the matter of consolidation of rural schools. This 
commission has made an exhaustive report, going into the matter in detail 
and showing the many benefits to schools, teachers, pupils, parents and 
community of the value of consolidation. 


Prin. N. C. Smith, at Santa Maria High School, has built and 
equipped a new manual training and domestic science building. In this 
school the free elective system is being changed for the group elective 
system. The new course of study is a suggestive document. 


Elwood Mead, formerly chief of the U. S. Bureau of Irrigation 
Investigation, has been called to head the new division of Rural Institu- 
tions at the University of California. This department will study and 
aid all the rural forces, which have for their aim the making of life in 
the open country successful and satisfactory. 


October 9th has been designated as fire prevention day throughout 
most of the States in the West. The fire prevention committee of the 
Editorial Association of Southern California has taken the lead in this 
movement in the state and has requested that October 9th be observed in 
California. 


Former Supt. W. A. Brandenburg of Oklahoma City becomes the 
first president of the Kansas State Manual Training School, Pittsburg. 


The Armijo Union High School, with Irvin Passmore, principal, has 
issued an attractive circular of information for 1913-14. It is proposed 
to give school credit for home industrial work. 


Former Supt. E. E. Knepper of Monrovia, has been made deputy 
county superintendent of schools, under Supt. Mark Keppel. ‘This is the 
position made vacant by the death of Mr. T. J. Phillips. The salary is 
$2,700. 


Mrs. Frances E. Clark of the Victor Talking Machine Co. recently 
gave a most important paper on “The Child in Music” in Chicago before 
the sixth biennial convention of National Federations of Music Clubs and 
an address in Rochester before the National Conference of Music Super- 
visors upon the subject “Festival of Nations with the Victor.” Mrs. 
Clark is doing a great work for the betterment of music in the schools. 
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IDEALS AND DEMOCRACY 


by 
ARTHUR HENRY CHAMBERLAIN 


A new book for teachers, reading circles, educational classes and 
general readers. A modern, interesting treatment of some funda- 
mental facts of education and of life. Emphasizes vocational 
training, economy and efficiency in education, social phases of 
education, the use of the library, etc. The book will make its appeal 


to the teacher whether experienced or inexperienced. 





Two New Books for the Children 


HOLLAND STORIES 
By MARY ESTELLA SMITH 


LUCITA, a Child’s Story of Old Mexico 
BY RUTH GAINES 


No more attractive or interesting books upon the market. 


RAND, MC NALLY & CO. 


Publishers 


BELFORD, McNALLY & CO. 
Western Agents 


SAN FRANCISCO Los ANGELES 
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The California Development Board has called the Counties Con- 
vention at Hanford, November 7th and 8th. This annual Counties 
Convention, including the various development and commercial bodies and 
the supervisors, will discuss some of the important problems now before 
the people. 

In Los Angeles 70,000 school children are doing real gardening both 
at home and in school. Gardening has a regular place in the school 
curriculum and the homes are co-operating. 


The Attorney-General has ruled that all supplies as well as text books 
are to be furnished the school children of California free of charge. 


The new $500,000 high school plant at Pasadena is now occupied. 
The grounds are being featured and the final touches put upon the build- 
ings inside and out. ‘This is one of the most modern plants in the country 
and the buildings upon an 18 acre site present an imposing appear- 
ance. Norman F. Marsh is the architect. 


At Sacramento Supt. Chas. C. Hughes has secured a supervisor of 
nature study who will give the work an agricultural trend. There will 
also be a supervisor of physical training. Another new position is the 
superintendent of attendance and guidance. ‘This officer in addition to 
attendance work will become vocational counselor for the schools. This 
is an excellent combination and will enable the department to pay sufh- 
cient salary to secure a competent individual. 


At the University of Southern California the freshman class of the 
college of liberal arts is approximately 300. There is also a large num- 
ber of graduate students. 


San Mateo County has taken advantage of the new law and has 
bought the $25,000 bond issue of the San Mateo School District. A 
new high school will be built in Hayward Park to take the place of the 
Homestead School. 


A chapter of the Phi Beta Kappa, the old historic honorary schol- 
arship fraternity of America has been granted Pomona College. The 
only other institutions on the coast which possess chapters are the Uni- 
versities of California and Stanford. As the standards set by the Phi 
Beta Kappa are exceedingly high, it speaks well for Poniona College 
that she is able to meet the requirements. Phi Beta Kappa was founded 
Dec. 5, 1776, in William and Mary College. In 1826 it became non- 
secret and purely honorary in character. The granting of this chapter to 
Pomona College will undoubtedly stimulate its scholars in the future. 


At Santa Cruz, under Supt. J. W. Linscott a system has been worked 
out which promises a considerable financial saving in the free text book 
matter. ‘There is in force a charging system which enables the superin- 
tendent any time to trace any book in the department. Under this system 
responsibility for waste and loss can be located at once. ‘This results in 
reasonable care on the part of teachers and pupils alike. Some such 
system should be used in every school district in the state. 
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Aids In School Music 


Each 
Individual Singing Exercises, Grades Four to Eight, list price. .$.10 
Individual Singing Exercises for Grammar Grades, list price.. .$.15 


ARTHUR J. ABBOTT, Supv. Music, Manchester, N. H. 

These studies are for individual work in instruction and drill. 
They aim at independence and self-reliance in individual thinking 
and doing, thus raising the standard of the class. The melodies are 
from the best classic sources and meet the most common problems 
of difficulty. 
Melody Studies for Primary Grades, list price.. 
First Studies in Two-Part Singing, list price. 


WALTER H. AIKEN, Supv. Music, “Cincianati 


Supplementary material for both primary and grammar grades. 
An equally wide melodic range for each voice in two part studies. 
Notations uniformly clear and large, affording easy transition from 
charts. 


Sight Reading Studies for Primary Grades, list price. . 
Sight Reading Studies for Grammar Grades, list price. 


EDWARD FUTTERER, Director of Music, Mbene, N. y. 


Supplement iry studies for primary and grammar grades, intro- 
ducing simple problems of rhythm and chromatics. Careful adapta- 
tion to the compass and register of the child-voice. 

Seventy Solfeggio Studies, list price.........................$.20 

Studies for upper grammar and high school grades. New mate- 
rial for sight reading, the growing demand for which is rendered 
more significant by the fact that it is required for university credit. 


Musical Dictation, Books One and Two, list prices....$.50 and .65 
Music Writing Books, One, Two and Three, list prices, each. . .$.10 
Music Writing Pad, list price 
HOLLIS DANN, Professor of Music, Cornell University 
Musical Dictation is today fundamental in good music instruc- 
tion. These materials are a complete equipment for all the grades. 
There is no duplication of their work on the market. 


American Book Company 


565 Market St., San Francisco 
NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO 
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One of the most important changes in the educational field is the 
going of Carroll G. Pearse, for many years the efficient superintendent 
of the schools of Milwaukee, to the presidency of the Milwaukee Normal 
School. Mr. Pearse leaves of his own motion a $6,000 salary for a 
$5,000 one. He has demonstrated his ability as a teacher, organizer 
and executive and now assumes a position where he will have large power 
in moulding the educational policy of the State of Wisconsin. His friends 
wish him every success in his new field. 


We would advise all teachers who have to do with the subject of 
Geography to investigate the ““Opto’”’ Industrial Collections. These are 
of great value in making geography teaching real and in emphasizing the 
industrial feature. ‘These collections are truly educational and not play- 
things. The Scientific Supply Company, 1401 Central National Bank 
Bldg., St. Louis, Mo., will furnish information. 


In the California Garden for September there is reprinted Bulletin 
No. I, entitled ““The Rudiments of Gardening,’ issued under direction 
of Supt. Baldwin of San Diego County. <A portion of this bulletin 
on “Agricultural School Contest’ is edited by W. P. Skilling. These 
monthly bulletins will appear in the columns of the California Garden, 
which is published monthly by the San Diego Floral Association. 


Mr. Samuel Leask of Santa Cruz has contributed to the local press 
of his city a number of articles upon the general theme ““IThe Public 
School and the Demands of the Time.”” When such men as Mr. Leask 
have a sufficient interest in the problem of education to write as he does, 
the outlook is promising. 


The City of Lyons, France, has inaugurated an International Urban 
Exhibition to be held May 1-14, 1914. This exhibition will emphasize 
the most modern conceptions in education. 


The Remington Notes, Vol. 3, No. 4, an attractive pamphlet, con- 
tains an article upon the Panama-Paradox. This is an interesting story 
of the great engineering feat. It is attractively written and there are some 
excellent illustrations. The Remington Typewriter Company will be glad 
to furnish those interested with a copy. 





This picture Prices from 





shows the $25.00 <«o 
péerie<ct $50.00 for 
Stereopticon- complete out- 
Simplicity and fit. 

efficiency are a 

its leading —s % Write for 
features. catalog. 


Bausch & Lomb Optical Company 
15+ Sutter St., San Francisco 
Factories- Rochester, N. Y., Frankfurt, Germany 
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It Pays To Advertise 


IN THE 


Sierra Educational News 















Since our Notice of 


Thompson’s Minimum Essentials 


[Test papers for written and oral work in 


Arithmetic, Language and Grammar | 


Appeared in last Month’s NEWS 


Six Coast Cities 


have ordered over 90,000 of these papers 


NINETY THOUSAND! 


TEST YOUR SCHOOLS 






Send for Sample Sheets 


Ginn & Company 
PUBLISHERS 
717 Market Street 





San Francisco 
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In the Alameda City Schools, Supt. Will C. Wood has inaugurated 
a new course in Vocational Guidance. Out of a canvass of a large 
number of homes the parents in a very few only had any idea the pursuit 
the child intended to follow. This course is expected to help in this 
direction. 


In his lectures around the Bay, Dr. Maximillian Groszmann has 
emphasized the fact that the child is expected to study too many books in 
gaining his education. Special training for special cases was insisted upon. 


In Inyo County the Irving School was recently burned and will be 
replaced by a $12,000 modern structure. 


Alderman’s Visible System of U. S. History is attracting wide atten- 
tion. Among those who speak in favor of the system for school use are 
some of the foremost educators in the country. Prof. H. E. Bolton of 
the University of California says: ‘““The chart will be found very useful 
in helping to explain and to impress upon the minds of the young, some 
of the fundamental principles of our political development.” Those inter- 
ested should write the M. N. Alderman Sales Company, 228 California 
Bldg., Los Angeles. 


In “Hints on School Administration,” Pres. Wilde of the University 
of Arizona is giving some wholesome suggestions on the administration 
of the country school, the hiring and support of the teacher, care of 
buildings and grounds, etc. 

Prof. Paul Boehncke, formerly of the University of California, is 
connected with the department of Latin in the Berkeley High School. 


At Santa Barbara, under Supt. Snyder, E. H. Robinson of Colorado 
becomes elementary school principal. Mr. Grant Armstrong of Arm- 
strong’s Business College heads the commercial department in the high 
school. E. H. Whittaker is elected as manual training supervisor. There 
are many other important changes. The Junior College has been in oper- 
ation for two years and has been successful. 

At the Half Moon Bay High School a new equipment in domestic 
science and manual training has been installed. Miss Henrietta Helm has 
been elected head of the domestic science department. 


At the San Jose Normal School, Mr. W. S. Marten will have asso- 
ciated with him in the Manual Arts Department, Mr. Benj. Spaulding, 
formerly of Relands, Miss O'Neill to assist in the primary construction 
and household arts. 


Many teachers of shop work wish to secure drawings or blue-prints 
of shop models and projects. Armstrong and Matteson of 773 York 
St., St. Paul, Minn., have such blue-prints. They are perfect in detail. 
Write for information. 


Mr. Nathan Behring, a writer of Isaac Pitman shorthand, won for 
the third time the “Shorthand Writer Cup”’ at the International Shorthand 
Speed Contest held recently in Chicago. Mr. Behring made an average 
of 98.5% in the 200, 240 and 280 words per minute test. 
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VENTURA COUNTY 
and 

SANTA BARBARA COUNTY 

have adopted 


The “Progressive Road’’ Method 


( eons not overdone 
Humor 


REASONS WHY <¢ Careful phrasing 
| Moral lessons 
| Every story interesting 


VENTURA COUNTY had previously tried 
UNSUCCESSFULLY for several years 
ANOTHER METHOD 


Attractive New Supplementary Readers: 





In Fableland .... 


didn ayn bias QRS a> aah 
In the Animal World ... tnwiseesss ovces AE Mae Soe 
Mewanee: The Little Indian Boy oss ss.s+.,8econd Grade 30c 
Stories of Our Holidays ...... , ect vee ce es OCOMe Gage SOc 
At the Open Door ... 6.6.0 occ cci ccd cie ssi. COR Mareee “40e 


SR TI BS hs os id Banshees abi take pele coe 





.. Fifth Grade 


The Progressive Road to Reading— 








Book Two .... eee 
Introductory Book MAW. oo icie veer’ Second Grade 42c 
Book Three 





Sit oat whe ede aio se okie Third Grade 48c 
BGGK FOG ao bckk < kiss da valsavelwde «once Oe, Gee 










Silver, Burdett & Company 


565 Market Street San Francisco, California 
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GLEANINGS 


Mrs. Helen Swett Artidea, daughter of the late John Swett and 
Mrs. Mary L. Swett of Martinez and whose home is in Oakland, has 
been appointed executive secretary of the Law and Order League with 
ofices in Oakland. Mrs. Artidea is a social and settlement worker of 
ability and will bring to the position a knowledge and understanding that 
should mean much for the cause. The president of the League is Arthur 
Arlett, well known as a lawyer and a leader in progressive thought. 


Miss Ada Mae Brooks of Pasadena, principal of the Broad Oaks 
school for the training of kindergartners, read a paper at the recent N. E. 
A. meeting at Salt Lake on the value of out-door schools. 


On August I Ith to 15th occurred the Gregg Silver Jubilee Conven- 
tion in Chicago. The Gregg System of Shorthand has during the twenty- 
five years of its existence attained a tremendous foothold throughout the 
United States. The entire proceedings of this celebration will be pub- 


lished in ““The Book of the Silver Jubilee of Gregg Shorthand,” and 
may be had from the Gregg Pub. Co., at 1123 Broadway, New York 
City. 

Dr. Ernest B. Hoag finished his year’s Campaign for School Hygiene 
for the Minnesota State Board of Education on June Ist. During July 
Dr. Hoag lectured on Child Hygiene at fifteen county summer schools 
under the auspices of the Minnesota Department of Public Instruction. 
He is now in California lecturing at Stanford University. 


At the University of California there has been established a “Bureau 
of Public Discussion.” This should do much in bringing present day 
vital questions intelligently before the people of the state. 

Governor Johnson has appointed the following persons to be members 
of the board of trustees of the new normal school, which, in all probability, 
will be located at Eureka: R. M. Wiley, editor of the Arcata Union; 
Dr. W. E. Cook, president of the Eureka Board of Education; Henry 
J. Bridges, Eureka business man; Mrs. Charlotte Gale of Eureka, and 
E. W. Haight, banker, of Fortuna. 

One of the speakers at the recent meeting of California Superintendents 
was Supt. Thompson of Monrovia. Unusual interest is being manifested 
in Mr. Thompson’s system along the line of standardizing of the various 
school subjects. His “Minimum Essentials’ are gaining for him much 
attention. At the Salt Lake meeting of the N. E. A., Mr. Thompson had 
a place upon the general program. 

Mrs. N. E. Davidson, Supt. of Kings County, who recently went 
through a recall election, has come off victorious. Mrs. Davidson has done 
excellent work in the county and state and all hope for her continued success. 


Mayor Ferdinand Kuck of Sisson got his start in life as a pupil of 
Supt. Geo. Frick of Alameda County. Both men agree that Mr. Kuck’s 
rise to prominence was owing largely to the corporal chastisement inflicted 
upon him by Mr. Frick. 

Northern Association, C. T. A., at Oroville, Oct. 29-31. Allison 
Ware, president, Paul G. Ward, secretary. 
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I 


WHAT HAS BEEN THE MOST SUCCESSFUL NEW TEXT- 
BOOK OF THE YEAR? 


W ebster’s Ancien History 


II 


WHAT CHARACTERISTICS HAVE MADE WEBSTER’S 
ANCIENT HISTORY SO SUCCESSFUL? 


The Point of View. It is a study of human life, rather than a 


study of wars and the development of governments. 


The Emphasis. It gives especial attention to the social, indus- 


trial and commercial life of the people. 


The Interest. It reads like a story. It will lure the first-year 
student to a further study of history. 


The Up-To-Date-Ness. It is thoroughly modern in material 
and treatment. The results of the latest archaeological 
discoveries are fully considered. 

The Workmanship. Its illustrations, maps, engravings and 


printing represent the highest attainments in the art 
of text-book making. 


III 


WHAT EVIDENCE IS THERE OF THE SUCCESS OF 
WEBSTER’S ANCIENT HISTORY? 


The numerous important adoptions, which include: 
The State of Indiana (about 900 schools) 
The City of Chicago 
The Latter Day Saints’ Schools of the Plateau States 
In California—Santa Ana, Ontario, Fresno, Hanford, 
Palo Alto, Woodland, Sebastopol, Miss Head’s School 


D. C. Heath & Company 


Boston New York Chicago 
565 MARKET STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 
G. H. CHILCOTE, Manager CHARLES ©. SCO 
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Our Book Shelf 


ESSENTIALS OF Puysics, by Geo. A. Hoadley, Prof. of Physics in 
Swarthmore College. American Book Company, pp. 536, price $1.25. 


This book is an essential in modern treatment of physics and is an 
amplification of the elements of physics by the same author brought to 
date. The author has succeeded in retaining the qualities which made 
the first book so successful and has in addition made many changes and 
additions that render the present volume of peculiar value and interest. 
The text is simple in treatment and is illustrated with many cuts and full 
page illustrations and many of the pictures have a large teaching value. 
The modern treatment of invisible radiations, energy and work, electrical 
measurements and the dynamo, all add great value to the book. The 
chapter on commercial applications of electricity is especially good. 


CHEMISTRY AND ITs RELATIONS TO DalILy LiFe, A Text Book for 
Students of Agriculture and Home Economics in Secondary Schools. 
By Louis Kahlenberg, Prof. of Chemistry and Director of the Course 
in Chemistry in the University of Wisconsin, and Edwin B. Hart, 
Prof. of Agriculture and Chemist to the Agricultural Experiment Sta- 


tion in the University of Wisconsin. The Macmillan Company, pp. 
293, price $1.25. 


True to its title, this book treats of the relation of chemistry to the 
actual problems of daily life. As courses in agriculture for boys and home 
economics for girls in the high school are coming forward so prominently, 
there is need to develop this human side of chemistry. The subject 
matter is practical every step and at the same time the authors have not 
departed from scientific lines. Technicality has been avoided and chem- 
ical formulas introduced only where necessary. There are many full 
page illustrations and valuable cuts. At the close of each chapter is a 
series of questions upon the text. The treatment of silk, wool, cotton 
and rubber, of paints, oils and varnishes, of ashes and alkalies, of human 
and animal foods offers a suggestion of the application of the work to 
home economics. 


A History oF ENGLAND. By Allen C. Thomas, Prof. of History in 
Haverford College, Penn. D.C. Heath & Co., pp. 651, price $1.50. 


This is a complete history of the English people from pre-historic to 
modern times. At the same time the book aims to present not a mass 
of useless detail, but the main facts of history, together with their appli- 
cation to the political, social and economic development of the people. 
While never losing sight of the English point of view, the author so treats 
his subject as to be of greatest value to American schools. In the appen- 
dix will be found several chapters devoted to Continental Europe in its 
principal historical developments. The reference lists are well chosen. 
There are tables of important dates in English history. The book is well 
printed and bound and the cuts, illustrations and colored maps exceed- 
ingly useful. 
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An Efficient, Thorough and Practical Art School 


Trains Drawing Teachers, 
Designers, Illustrators and 


Craft- Workers. 


INDUSTRIAL, NORMAL AND FINE ARTS COURSES 
DAY, NIGHT AND SATURDAY CLASSES 
Write for Illustrated Catalog 


FREDERICK H. MEYER, Director 


JUST PUBLISHED 


A Map Every Teacher of Commercial Geography Will Want 


JOHNSTON’S TRADE AND INDUSTRIAL 
MAP OF THE WORLD 


Locating in Blue Type the 
WORLD’S CHIEF PRIMARY PRODUCTS 
Write for Circular and Price 
WE SELL MAPS OF ALL KINDS 
_ Johnston’s—Bacon’s—Phillips’ and Rand & McNally’s. Complete Cata- 
ogues on request. 
OUR LINE OF SCHOOL FURNITURE IS COMPLETE 
AND UP-TO-DATE 


Send for Catalogue 


WHITAKER & RAY-WIGGIN CO. 


776 Mission St., - - San Francisco, Cal. 


“Every thing aie Schools” 


WINSOR & NEWTON, LIMITED 


HAND BOOKS ON THE FINE ARTS 
Per doz., $3.00. Each, 25 cents; postpaid, 30 cents. 
No. 
The Art of Sketching from Nature.|?4—The Art of Painting on China, with 
aa : : ea ane a chapter on Terra-Cotta Paint- 
ce Art ol Lands ipe Painting ing in Oil and Water-colours. 
ater-colours. 36—The Sketcher’s Manual and Dic- 
System of Water-colour Painting. | tionary of Mixed Tints in Wa- 
The Art of Marine Painting in| ter-colours for all subjects in 
Water-colours Landscape Painting. 
. ; ; Be le : 37—Flower Painting in Oil-colours 
Hints = ara hing in Water-col- (with coloured illustrations). 
CUES FOOL CEOTe 39—Fruit and Still Life Painting in Oil 
Practical Directions for Portrait and Water-colours (with col- 
Painting in Water-colours oured illustrations). 
The Art of Flower Painting in 40—The Art of Pen and Ink Drawing 
Water-colours. (with illustrations). 
The Art of Landscape Painting in 41—Trees, and How to Draw Them 
Oil-colours. ’ (with illustrations). 
The Art of Portrait Painting in Oil. 45—Oil Painting for Beginners; a Man- 
The Art of Marine Painting in Oil. ual of Elementary Instruction by 
The Elements of Perspective. S. J. Cartlidge, A.R.C.A. (Lond.) 


WINSOR & NEWTON NEW YORK OFFICE, 298 BROADWAY 


SOLO BY ALL BOOKSELLERS AND ARTISTS’ COLOURMEN 


13 
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OUR BOOK SHELF 


LuciTA, A CHILD’s History oF Otp Mexico.. By Ruth Gaines, 


with pictures by Maginal Wright Enright. Rand, McNally & Co., 
pp. 115. 


This is one of the many books issued by this company of a supple- 
mentary nature that is not only interesting, and instructive, but artistic in 
highest degree. The story introduces the children to life in Mexico, 
manners and customs and indirectly to the history and geography of the 
country. The likeness between Mexico and Spain is clearly brought out. 
Of peculiar interest are the beautiful full page color pages. These have 
a direct application to the text and show the sports of the children, the 
industries of the country, and the home life. At the back of the book 
are several pages of notes explanatory of the references in the book and 
following this a reading list, on Mexico and its people. The pronouncing 
guide and suggestions to teachers are valuable adjuncts of the book. 


COMPUTING TABLES AND MATHEMATICAL FORMULAS, Arranged for 
the Use of High Schools and Colleges. By E. H. Barker, Head of 
the Dept. of Mathematics in the Poly. High School, Los Angeles, 
Cal. Ginn & Co., pp. 88. 


This little book gives in compact form a collection of mathematical 
tables suitable and convenient for pocket use and adapted particularly to 
the actual needs of the high school student pursuing courses in trigonom- 
etry, solid geometry, shop mathematics and live subjects, and for whom 
no such book has before been available. The volume will no doubt find 
place in the draughting rooms of technical schools and in the laboratory, 
where structural problems are under consideration. [he practical nature 
of the problems growing out of many years’ actual experience in the class- 
room makes this little book by Mr. Barker of the greatest value to high 
school students. 


Live Lessons IN LANGUAGE, Books I and II. By Edward R. Driggs, 
Prof. of Education in English, and Prin. of the Secondary Training 
School, Univ. of Utah, Salt Lake City. University Publishing Co., 
Book I, pp. 252, Book II, pp. 359. 


These two books will certainly find a place in English instruction in 
our schools. The lessons throughout are interesting and will appeal to 
the boy and the girl. In book |, such topics as Fun in the Country, 
Hallowe’en, Learning to Cook, Charades, Old Time Tales, and the like 
are given, these followed by practical exercises and questions on the text. 
Opportunity is given for full expression on the part of the child and work 
intended to enrich the vocabulary. In book II the subject is approached 
through more difficult selections in prose and verse and opportunity is 
offered for oral as well as written work. Constant effort is made to make 
the work concrete and composition, sentence building, and grammatical 
form are emphasized. The books are illustrated throughout with full 
page pictures of famous literary or historical characters or are suggestive 
of subjects offering composition and teaching value. 
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Santa Cruz, California, Jan. 21, 1913. 

We have used Standard Floor Dressing on our schoolroom floors for 
some years and have found it very satisfactory. 

The dust problem has been reduced to a minimum since we have used 
an oil dressing. 

We have tried out several kinds of Floor Dressing and have found 
them all good, but when the price has been taken into account, as well 
as the quality, we have come back to Standard Floor Dressing. 

(Signed) J. W. LINSCOTT, 
City Superintendent of Schools. 


S 2 
STANDARD 
Floor Dressing 
ri0GF UFESSINE 
Scores of letters from School authorities tell that 


Standard Floor Dressing goes further, wears longer, and 
does better work than any other floor preparation. 


A Booklet on dust and how to prevent, will be sent you 


free on request. It contains much of value. Send for it. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
(California ) 
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OUR BOOK SHELF 


THE Home ScHoot. By Ada Wilson Trowbridge, of the Home 
School, Providence, R. I., with an Introduction by Randall J. 


Condon, Supt. of Schools, Cincinnati, Ohio. Houghton, Mifflin Co., 
pp. 95, price 60c. 


This volume in the series of Riverside Educational Monographs, 
edited by Dr. Suzzallo, is well up to the standard. The subject treated 
is a comparatively new one and in consequence and because of its great 
importance most interesting at this time. The author brings out the 
necessity for two types of training, one for industrial life and the other 
for the home. She shows how the home school is an expression of the 
home as an institutional unit. Other phases treated are the home as an 
economic institution, and the various things that are to be accomplished 
through the home school. As a practical study the work of the Home 


School of Providence, R. I., is discussed’ and distinctive methods of the 
Home School brought out. 


LAKE HuRON AND THE COUNTRY OF THE ALGONQUINS. By Ed- 
ward Payson Morton, Ph.D. McMinn & Gear, pp. 103, price 25c. 


This supplementary reader in the Great Lakes Series, presents in story 


form, the history of the Lake Huron Country. All places of importance 


and interest are taken up in an instructive and interesting way. The book 


is illustrated and the maps, notes and questions scattered throughout will 


be found helpful. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


Rand, McNally & Co.: The Little Kingdon Reader, by Nettie Alice Sawyer, 
pp. 144. Southern Literary Readings, by Leonidas Warren Payne, Jr., pp. 485, 
price 75c. Ideals and Democracy, by Arthur Henry Chamberlain, pp. 173, price $1. 
Holland Stories, by Mary Estella Smith, pp. 159. 

Century Co.: Algebra, First Course, by Edith 
283, price $1.10. 


D. C. Heath & Co.: On Heroes, Hero-Worship and the Heroic in History, by 
Thomas Carlyle, edited by Herbert Mirch, pp. 313, price 75c. The 
His College, Francis Cummings Lockwood, pp. 156, price 80c. 

Dana Estes & Co.: Practical Sewing and Dressmaking, Sara May Allington, 
pp. 246, price $1.50. Old Countries Discovered Anew, by Ernest Talbert, pp. 369. 
Two Quaint Republics, Andorra and San Marino, by Virginia W. Johnson, pp. 
228, price $1.25. Work and Programs for Women’s Clubs, by Caroline French 
Benton, pp. 323, price $1.25. 

Macmillan & Co.: The Way to the Heart of the Pupil, by Herman Weimer, 
translated by J. Remsen Bishop and Adolph Neiderpruem, pp. 178, 60c net. 
Moral Training in the School and Home, by E. Hershey Snead and Geo. Hodges, 
pp. 221, price 80c. Shelter and Clothing, by Helen Kinne, pp. 3877, price $1.10. 
Principles and Methods of Teaching Geography, by Frederick L. Holtz, pp. 359, 
price $1.10. A Handbook of the People’s Health, by Walter Moore Coleman, pp. 
307, price 70c. The Chemistry of Piant and Animal Life, by Harry Snyder, pp 
388, price $1.50. Plane Geometry, by Walter Burton Ford and Chas. Ammerman, 
edited by Earle Raymond Hedrick, pp. 244, price 80c. The Pupil’s Arithmetic, 
Book 6, by Byrnes-Richman-Roberts, pp. 432, price 50c. Botany for Secondary 
Schools, by L. H. Bailey, pp. 465, price $1.25. Stories of Old Greece and Rome, 
by Emilie Kip Baker, pp. 381, price $1.50. Practical Physics for Secondary 
Schools, by Black and Davis, pp. 487, price $1.25. Everyday English, by Baker 
ind Thorndike, Book 2, pp. 336, price 60c. The Latin Ladder, by Robert W. 
Tunstall, pp. 285, price 90c. Stories of the Spanish Main, by Frank R. Stockton, 

. 232, price 40c. The Idea of the Industrial School, by George Kerschensteiner, 


110, price 50c. 
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Long and W. C. Brenke, pp. 


Freshman and 





Now, 5th and 6th Grades Should Read the 


STORY OF PANAMA AND THE CANAL 


Class 5C Per Copy 
Supplies Postpaid 


New, bright, authentic, enriches Geography and History and promotes 
Patriotism. Desk copy with order on request. Sample Copy Free. 
McMINN & GEAR, 125 PINGREE AVE., DETROIT 


School Decoration A _ Specialty 


PLANS MADE AND ADVICE GIVEN WITHOUT CHARGE 


os eo a 
The Portion of the Poor—Sadée 
Quality of pictures the highest. Variety large. Prices reasonable. 
Service not excelled. Special discount to schools and teachers. 


Our catalog listing 500 subjects with 200 illustrations sent free 
of charge on request. 


Write to us Today 


The Emery School Art Co. 


372 Boylston St. Boston, Mass. 


Manual Training Benches and 
Vises—Domestic Science 
Furniture and Equipment 


Write us your requirements. We are prepared to meet them. 


C. F. WEBER & CO. 


School Furniture and Supplies 


365-367 MARKET ST. 512 SO. BROADWAY 
San Francisco Los Angeles 
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OUR BOOK SHELF 


ee 


Scott, Foresman & Co.: Dramatization, by Sarah E. Simons and Clem Orr, 
pp. 95, price $1.25. Macaulay’s Essays, edited by A. G. Newcomer, pp. 262, 
price 30c. Primary School Reader, Rook 4, by Wm. Elson, pp. 301, price 45c 
Primary School Reader, Book 3, by Wm. H. Elson, pp. 287, price 45c. 


Thos. Y. Crowell & Co.: Treasure Mountain, pp. 294, price $1.50. 


American Book Company: Representative Essays in Modern Thought, by 
Steeves and Restive. The Barnard Language Reader, by Marion D. Paine, pp. 
142. American History, First Book, by Perry & Price, pp. 256, price 60c. 
Nutrition and Diet, by Emma Conley, pp. 208, price 60c. Lessons in English 
for Foreign Women, by Ruth Austin, pp. 159. A Text Book on the Teaching 
of Arithmetic, by Alva W. Stamper, pp. 236, price $1.00. Him und Her, by H. H. 
Fick, pp. £0, price 30. Principles of Bookkeeping and Farm Accounts, by J. A. 
Bexell and F. G. Nichols, pp. 180, price 45c. 


Silver, Burdett & Co.: At the Open Door, by Louise Robinson, pp. 168. 


Houghton, Mifflin Co.: The Home School, by Ada W. Trowbridge, pp. 94, 
price 60c. 


Ginn & Co.: Mexico and Peru, America, Canada, by Celia Richmond, pp. 276. 
An Elementary Psychology, by D. E. Phillips, pp. 352 


D. Appleton & Co.: Education for Social Efficiency, by Irving King, pp. 311, 
price $1.50. A High School Algebra, by Young & Jackson, pp. 508, price $1.15. 
Health and the School, by Frances W. Burks and Jesse D. Burks, pp. 393. 
Elementary Studies in Botany, by John M. Coulter, pp. 453, price $1.30. 


World Book Co.: Stories of Woods and Field, by Elizabeth V. Brown, pp. 
192. Barbara’s Philippine Journey, by Frances W. Burks, pp. 199. Stories of 
Childhood and Nature, by Elizabeth V. Brown, pp. 224. 


Sturgis, Walton & Co.: Story Telling in School and Home, by E. N. Part- 
ridge and G. E, Partridge, pp. 323, price $1.25. 
Boston Expression Co.: Spoken English, pp. 320 


The A-to-Zed School: Science for the Grades, by Percy E. Rowell, pp. 198, 
price 60c. 

The Manual Arts Press: Descriptive Geometry, by H. W. Miller, pp. 147, 
price $1.50. Mechanical Drawing, by H. W. Miller, pp. 219, price $1.50. 


Little, Brown & Co.: Mother Westwind’s Children, by Thornton W. Burgess, 
pp. 159, price 45c. . 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 


Practical Supplementary Problems for 6th, 7th, 8th Grade, Section A, and B, 
of Glenn County Schools. Answers to same. 


A Practical Speller for 5th and 6th Grades for Glenn County Schools 

A Practical Supplementary Speller for 7th and 8th Grades, Glenn County 
Schools. 

Year Book of the Glenn County High School, 1913-14 


Manual and Course of Study for the elementary schools of Glenn County, 
1913-14 


The Child is Father to the Man, L. A. Rankin & Co 

Manual fer the Elementary Schools of San Diego County, 1913-14. 
Announcement and Course of Study, Santa Monica High School, 1913-14 
The Gondolier, September, 1913. 


A Manual for High Schools, High School Series No. 1, State of New Jersey, 
April 1, 1913. 


State Normal School Year Book, 1913, Richmond, Ky. 

U. S. Bureau of Education: Accredited Secondary Schools in the United 
States. An Educational Survey of a Suburban and Rural Community. 

Circular of Information, Ventura Union High School. 

Announcement of Courses, Roseville Union High School, Roseville, Cal. 


The Relation of High School English to College 


English, by Luella Clay 
Carson. 


The Cost to the United States and Its Cotton Producers of the Clarke Amend- 
ment to the Tariff Act, by Arthur Richmond Marsh. 

Library Books for the Public Schools of Santa Clara County. 

Relief Line Engraving, L. L. Poates Eng. Co. 
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Do You Know 


that you can obtain, at a reasona- 
ble cost, detailed working drawings 
in the blue print form, plates 9x12 
inches, of practically all of the best 
designed models in woodworking 
for manual training classes? Have 
you seen the 
ARMSTRONG MATTESON 
BLUE PRINTS? 

Every drawing is complete in de- 
tail and design, and as nearly full 
size as space will permit. The orig- 
inals were made by draftsmen and 
designed by Mechanical Engineers 
who have been in the manual 
training business for years. The 
models thus detailed are the most 
practical types now in general use 
where manual training has been 
systematized. 

FREE. Samples and further 

information regarding our blue 

print system await your 

pleasure. 


Armstrong & Matteson 


773 YORK ST. 


FOR BRILLIANCY--SMOOTHNESS 
AND MIXING QUALITIES 


TALENS 


WATER COLORS 
have received the unqualified 
approval of leading Instruct- 
ors and Supervisors of Draw 
ing. 

Especially designed for Schoo 
use. Extremely economical t: 
buy—to use. In cakes, half pans 
and tubes. 

When writing, please mention 


whether you are interested in 1 
color or 8 color box. 


Write for Booklet G 
TALENS & SON, Irvingtos, N. J. 


ST. PAUL MINNESOTA 


1 T 


i's T1WE 


to plan your Special Holiday Work 


Don’t Wait—make your selections of material Now. 
Send for special circulars and samples of 

Trufant Mottoes—Bradley’s Designs for Illumination— 
Christmas Cards and Seals—Calendar Pads—Mounting 
Boards—Tinted Papers—Water Colors—Colored Chalks— 
“Adhezo”—Colored Birds, etc., etc. 


Our new Art Catalogue is ready. Send for a copy. 


MILTON BRADLEY CO. 


575 MARKET STREET 


SAN FRANCISCO CALIFORNIA 
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SHELDON BIG 4 
IND 
SCHOOL y— a 


TURNING 
LATHES. 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE 
TABLES 








LET US FILL YOUR REQUIREMENTS 
FROM SAN FRANCISCO STOCK 
USE THE MIDDLEMAN’S PROFIT TO BUY A 
BETTER BENCH 


E. H. SHELDON & CO. 


MUSKEGON, MICH. 
Manufacturers 


Branch Office and Show Room: 
728 MISSION ST. 


Phone Douglas 4829 San Francisco, Calif. 
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best in the State. 


Have been designing school buildings for 


among the 





TT 4 E. 


ANU A stat eit) 


363-371 NEW HIGH STREET, LOS ANGELES 


ROTATOR—Electric, Braun Improved Type. Equipped with 
a specially designed, compact, variable speed motor, which 
can be used with either A. C. or D. C. 110 volt current. 
A five speed adjustment control is mounted in the base. 
Maximum speed with load 3000 to 4000 R. P. M. The 
motor is mounted in a trunnion, so that it can rotate in any 
position from the horizontal to the vertical. 

Base and mountings are exceptionally heavy and substan- 
tial. Provided with socket, set screws and chuck for use 
with the various rotator accessories listed. 

Wr GOON COI Sk o-c ea Cos cceelon:! Net $35.00 

SPEED CONTROL, SPECIAL—For those who may have 
occasion to need a closer speed control, we offer this special 
controlling device, which, when used with the rotator, will 
allow practically any variation of speed between the maxi- 
mum and minimum Net $10.00 


| a on 7 A ee i | 


| BRAUN-KNECHT-HEIMANN-CO. 


ee ee es ee KD CO 


576-584 MISSION STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 
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Pasadena High Schoo 


Pasadena, California 


NORMAN F. MARSH Architect 


Pasadena High School District has just completed a group of High 
School buildings pronounced by Experts from the National Bureau of 
Education to be the finest in the Nation, a proud distinction for any city 
and especially for a Western community. Those buildings, built of con- 
crete, brick and tile represent an expenditure with the eighteen acre 
campus of a half million dollars. The central structure, named after 
Horace Mann, houses the Administrative and Academic Departments, 
with the study halls for the group and the central assembly, seating 
eighteen hundred. The structure on the west of the quadrangle is the 
Jane Addams building, devoted to the Household Arts courses and 
equipped in splendid fashion for the girls’ work. The edifice on the east 
of the quadrangle is dedicated to Louis Aggazzi and devoted to theoret- 
ical and applied science. The laboratories are thoroughly equipped and 
requisite facilities are at hand for painstaking work in these branches. 
The structure directly to the rear (not yet erected) houses the Gymna- 
siums and the upper floor the Musical and Choral work of the school. 
The large structure to west and rear is the Mechanics building. Here 
courses in Cabinet Making, Pattern Making, Foundry, Machine Shop, 
Forge and Gas Enginery are taught. This building is splendidly equipped 
with the accessory rooms, such as stock, glue and finish and display 
rooms. Tool rooms, Dry Kiln, ete., round out its facilities. A splendidly 
equipped lecture room and rooms for elementary and advanced mechan- 
ical drafting complete the facilities of this splendid plant for the mechan- 
ical courses of this magnificent High School. At the rear of the grounds 
a fine Athletic Field is laid out. Plots for experimental work in Horticul- 
ture, Agriculture, ete., are reserved. Propagation houses, a poultry house 
and dairy complete the facilities of this school planned for ‘All the 
Children of All the People.’’ These structures have attracted wide atten- 
tion and in addition to the equipment for scholastic work, are an archi- 
tectural monument worthy of the civic spirit that made them possible. 
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LATHES AND DRILLING MACHINES 


FOR 


VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS 


(lone 4 “a 
Gime ee 


Highest Grade 


Engine Lathes—Geared Head Lathes— Manual 
Training Wood Turning Lathes—Hand Lathes- 
Motor Driven Lathes—Turret Lathes. 


Radial Drilling Machines — Upright Drilling 


Machines — Sensitive Drilling Machines. 


Write today for our Catalog of Machines especially 
adapted for Vocational School Use 


Reed-Prentice Company 


WORCESTER, MASS., U.S.A. 
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FIRST IN BF. QUALITY 


AMERICAN 


12 INCH SPEED LATHE 


The Most Universal Tool Used in the Manual Training School 
Last year alone 50 of them were installed in the Winnipeg schools 
of Winnipeg, Canada; 28 of them in the Jersey City High School, Jersey 
City, N. J.; and 14 of them in the Memphis schools, Memphis, Tenn. 


There’s a Good Reason for This 


Our machines operate with LESS POWER their mechanical construc- 
tion is SUPERIOR—and they turn out more and better work than any 
imitation. 

Our Manual Training School Catalog describes fully the latest and 


safest methods of equipping the Manual Training School. A copy is yours 
for the asking. 


American 12-Inch Speed Lathe 


American Wood Working Machinery Co. 


Executive, Export and General Sales Office: 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Sales Offices: New York, Chicago, New Orleans, Portland, Ore., 
Spokane, San Francisco 
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Gold Medal Crayons 


Gc ae 
LECTURERS’ CHALK 2 Se Se\ BLACKBOARD 
Square Sticks - 16 colors k : | , . CHALKS 


White and 24 colors 


“CRAYOLA” 


———— ah oe Pressed Crayon - 12 colors 
24 colors et 


KINDERGARTEN =F | Gono.) | CHECKING AND 
CRAYON HF Amici | MARKING CRAYONS 


Large hexagonal or round sticks ' % ye ms Fs Various sizes and colors 
—? 81-83 FULTON ST 
“rwest = BINNEY & SMITH CO. © sew vom 


Tools and Equipments ror 
Manual Training School 


Tools of Standard Makes Only = 


Absolutely Guaranteed 
by Factories and 
Ourselves. 


a 
=) 


Let us have your 
list of requirements 
and permit us to 
give you a figure. 
PALACE HARDWARE COMPANY 
581 Market Street San Francisco 
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tanley Tools 


STANLEY CONCEALED RATCHET BIT BRACES are of 
the highest quality as regards workmanship, material and finish. 


The ratchet gear and the cam sleeve which actuates the Clutch, 
are in line with the Bit which makes it much more convenient in 
handling than where the cam sleeve is at right angles. There are 
no projections to hurt the hand, and as there is complete protection 
for the working mechanism, it is always free from dirt, grit and 
moisture, and retains oil for a long time. 


Particular attention is called to the ratchet mechanism. The 
two-piece clutch is made of steel forgings, machined and hardened. 
It will be noted that five teeth are in engagement when working as 
a ratchet, as against one tooth in any other form of Ratchet Brace. 


All exposed metal parts are highly nickeled. The Heads and 
Handles are of Cocobolo, Ball bearing heads. 


Send for Catalogue containing complete description. 


STANLEY Rute & Lever Co. 
New Britain, Conn. U.S.A. 
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in the way of a business education is 
a skilled knowledge of shorthand 
and the operation of the 


Remington 
Typewriter 

































Knowledge of the 
Remington is an asset as & 
good as ready money to g¢@ 

—_—- ws oe 
those who have it. You & 
. . aa 
can ‘‘realize’’ on it & 
always; not simply here %%& 


EAS, 


and there, but anywhere. 





Remember that there are E é 
over three-quarters of a million @% 
Remingtons in service. These go 
machines need operators. More oa 
Remington operators are always 3 
needed, because there are more ans 
Remington Typewriters. ea 

That’s the reason that most ty 
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oy schools teach the Remington, 
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‘ and most students are Reming- tg 


ton-trained. Experience teaches 
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that Remington instruc- este 
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school and the pupil. hs 
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ate, 
Remington 
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Typewriter Company 


(Incorporated) 
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The Children Under 
Your Charge 


are entitled to comfortable, sanitary, hygienic chairs just the 
same as the grown-ups. Why not make them comfortable, safe- 
guard their health and, at the same time, make the work easier 
for the teacher? 


Model “ B”’ 


The MOULTHROP MOVABLE AND ADJUSTABLE 
SCHOOL CHAIR does all this——and more. 


Write us for particulars and “Manual of School Seating.” 


COAST AGENTS 


WHITAKER & RAY-WIGGIN CO. 


770 Mission St., San Francisco, Calif. 


LANGSLOW, FOWLER C0. 


ROCHESTER - - - NEW YORK 
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CALIFORNIA IDAHO 


Stockton Twin Falls 
Visalia St. Anthony 
Pacific Grove Caldwell 
Anaheim Nampa 
7 ‘ ll 
WASHINGTON oa 
Spokane Wardner-Kellogg 
Everett Coeur d’Alene 
Waitsburg Moscow 
Chehalis Wallace 


The above are a few of the Pacific Coast cities that have adopted 


Clippinger’s Composition and Rhetoric 


THE KEY TO THE SELECTION: 


The style of the CLIPPINGER book is so simple and definite that 
the teacher does not have to interpret the author’s meaning. 


The theme assignments are definite, complete and inspiring. Each is 
so illustrated that the pupil knows exactly what to do. 


All the material has been tested by repeated use in more than one 
hundred high schools. 


Principles of correct sentence construction, punctuation, capitaliza- 
tion, paragraphing, etc., taught while the pupil writes themes. 


Good Type—A large open page which at once appeals to the pupil. 
The “atmosphere” of the CLIPPINGER COMPOSITION 
AND RHETORIC is 
ATTRACTION INTEREST INSPIRATION SUCCESS 


It is to English work what fresh air is to the body 
Can you afford to “shut it out’’? 



























We also publish other leading HIGH SCHOOL BOOKS: 


First Year of Latin—Gunnison and Harley 

Caesar’s Gallic War—Gunnison and Harley 

Cicero’s Orations—Gunnison and Harley 

Elements of Economics—Bullock 

Advanced Physiology and Hygiene—Conn and Budington 

A splendid series of Classics and Modern Language Texts 


Send for our High School Catalogue. 





Silver, Burdett & Company 


565 Market Street 


San Francisco, California 
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MILLS COLLEGE 
Suburbs of Oakland, California 






















A College for women chartered in 1885 


Faculty represents Vassar, Wellesley, Mount Holyoke, Bryn 
Mawr, Radcliffe, Colgate, Harvard, Columbia, Stanford Univer- 
sity, State Universities of Wisconsin and California. Entrance 
requirements equivalent to those of the University of California. 
Confers degrees A.B., B.L., B.S. Twenty-one departments. Well 
equipped laboratories for sciences: biology, botany, chemistry, 
geology, psychology. Library of 15,000 volumes. 


Special opportunities in Music, Fine Arts, 
Home Economics. 


Scientific and practical work for thorough preparation in Home 
Economics. Graduates of this department eligible to go imme- 
diately into high schools to teach this subject. Drawing and 
Painting under well known instructors. Music, practical and 
theoretical, in an excellent music department well known for 
thirty years may be counted toward a degree. 


A College of High Standards in an Ideal Climate. 


Modern gymnasium under Director from Boston School of 
Gymnastics. Outdoor life in beautiful grounds of 150 acres. 
High standards of scholarship, Christian influences. 
President, LUELLA CLAY CARSON, Litt.D., LL.D. 

For catalogue address Registrar, Mills College P. O., California 











MAPS | 


MAPS OF ALL KINDS—MAPS FOR EVERY SUBJECT 


We have maps of every State. All the Counties of California. 
Of Every Country. Maps for History, Geography, Civics, Physical 
Geography, Commercial Geography. Latin, Greek, Spanish, English, 
German, French. 


Ask us about them. 


BELFORD McNALLY & CO. 


Agents for 
RAND Mc NALLY & CO. 
455 SO. OLIVE ST. 728 MISSION ST. 
Los ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO 
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YY DIXON'S ANGLO-SAXON. No.2 


! am a DIXON 


Worthy of being your companion 
For I have no bad points. 


! am a DIXON 


Use me and you will make 


Your mark in the world. 


Samples on request 
| 


Joseph Dixon Crucible Company 
Pacific Coast Branch 
155 Second Street San Francisco, Cal. 


STANDARD AND LATEST BOOKS 
FROM ALL 


PUBLISHERS 


SCHOOL LIBRARIES SUPPLIED 
HEADQUARTERS FOR HOLIDAY BOOKS 


Ihre 
wen” 


H. S. CROCKER CO. 
Cunningham, Curtiss & Welch 


565-571 MARKET ST., SAN FRANCISCO 
252 = SPRING = LOS ANGELES 
210 J STREET, SACRAMENTO 
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JUST ISSUED! 


be MATHEMATICAL WRINKLES 


THE TEACHER’S SOURCE BOOK 


By S. I. JONES, B.Sc., Professor of Mathematics, Alabama Christian 
College. A book designed for teachers, students and all lovers of mathe- 
matics. It is the only book of its kind and should be found in every public 
and reference library. 

CONTENTS: Knotty problems and interesting questions in Arithmetic, 
Algebra, Geometry, Physics, etc.; Mathematical Recreations, con- 
sisting of the peculiar properties of numbers, Mathematical Puzzles, 
Tricks and curious and unusual problems; Examination questions 
from the various States of the Union; Answers; Model Solutions to 
many time-honored problems that have been the delight and despair 
of teachers; Short Methods; Quotations on Mathematics; Rules of 
Mensuration; Miscellaneous Helps for the teacher and student. 

EDUCATION: “A most convenient handbook, whose resources are prac- 
tically inexhaustible.”” ‘‘The most elaborate, ingenious and enter- 
taining book of its kind.’’ 

THE AMERICAN MATHEMATICAL MONTHLY.—“This book ought to 
be in the library of every teacher.”’ 

THE PROGRESSIVE TEACHER.—“‘A book which all teachers who wish 
to be progressive should purchase, read and study. It is interesting, 
amusing and instructive.” ‘Mechanically it represents the highest 
art of bookmaking.” 

5% by 7% inches, half leather, 329 pages, illustrated. Order It now! 
Price, $1.65, postpaid. 


S. |. JONES, Publisher and Bookseller 
GUNTER, TEXAS 


Isaac Pitman Shorthand Again Triumphs 


At the International Shorthand Speed Contest held at Chicago 
August 20, 1913, under the auspices of the National Shorthand 
Reporters’ Association, Mr. Nathan Behrin, an 
Isaac Pitman writer, won for the third time 
and permanently, the Shorthand Writer Cup, 
with an average accu- racy of 98.3% in the 
200, 240 and 280 words per minute tests, break- 
ing all previous records. Only one other con- 
testant qualified—writ- ing Pitmanic Short- 
hand—with a percent- age of accuracy of 
91.11 Mr Behrin’s NATHAN BEHRIN ge df y ‘ 

_ T'S Champion Shorthand’ Writer CCOT@ fOr accuracy in 
1912 was 97.01. of the World and Holder of This record again es- 

5 the World’s Speed and Accur- , ae? 
tablishes the unques-acy Record. tionable superiority of 


the Isaac Pitman 4m tsac Pitman weiter | Shorthand. 


Write for particulars of a Free Correspondence Course for 
Teachers, and a copy of “Which System”. 


Isaac Pitman & Sons, 2 W. 45th Street, New York 
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Register in the 


Fisk Teachers’ Agency 


$6,000 Positions filled at Salaries 
Aggregating $24,500,000. 
—__—_ 


LARGEST TBAOCHERS’ AGENCY 
IN THE WORLD 


—=— 


CALIFORNIA OFFICES 


BERKELEY, 2161 Shattuck Avenue 
LOS ANGELES, 343 Douglas Bidg. 


Other Offices: Boston, New York, 
Washington, Chicago, Denver, 
Portland. 


Send for Agency Manual and 
Registration Form Free 


“The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 
have had a wonderful record, 
and thelr managers are men of 
Integrity and ability.””-—Western 
Journal of Education. 


THE 


THE USE OF 


Esterbrook’s Pens 


IN SCHOOLS 


Means 


GOOD WORK 
SATISFIED TEACHERS 


WELL TAUGHT PUPILS 
BEST RESULTS 


Used All Over the World 


The Esterbrook Steel Pen Mfg. Co. 


Works, Camden, W. J. 
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Shorthand a 
Cultural as well as 
a Business Asset 


University of California 


Teaches GREGG SHORTHAND 
RATIONAL TYPEWRITING 
and OFFICE TRAINING 


Five Hundred Schools will 
adopt Gregg Shorthand this 
year. 


WHY? 
Because of its 
Simplicity, Legibility 
Speed. 








and 


Free Correspondence Course 
for Teachers. 






Fifty New supplemental and 
auxiliary helps. 














The largest and best Monthly 
Magazine published— 

The Gregg Writer. 

Fifty thousand subscribers. 





Let us send you Free a Sug- 
gestive Outline for a One and 
Two Year Course in your 
High School. 





The Gregg 
Publishing Company 


New York Chicago 







San Francisco 
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Grammar Grades Should Immediately Read the Story of 


PANAMA AND THE CANAL 
Per Copy, 5c, Postpaid 
Greatest supplementary Reading Book of the year. Desk copy 
with 18 or more; or sample copy free for stamp. Newest Thanks- 
giving and Xmas School Entertainment Catalog free for the asking. 
McMINN & GEAR, 33914 Woodward Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


BOYNTON-ESTERLY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


SCHOOL OFFICIALS can always secure cempetest teachers frem Sie 
Ne eharge fer consult us. Wire er phene at eur expense. 
witheut } poctiene seeking change s —,o ig au. A = en. 


sr. Ye Eitie. 
. BOYNTON, Mer. D. we NDSAY. ee. 
625 ‘Stimson Block Les An 717 Market St. ‘ij San Prenciece 


We have filled MORE POSIT! SNS in California than all the other man- 
agers new in business, combined. 


THE OAKLAND BANK OF SAVINGS 


The Oldest and Largest Bank in Alameda County 
Resources Over $24,000,000.00 
COMMERCIAL, SAVINGS AND TRUST—SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 
Broadway at Twelfth Street, Oakland, Calif. 


Commercial Maltigraphing Co. 


PUBLIC STENOGRAPHERS 


Letters—Legal Documents—Specifications— 
Depositions—T ranslations— 


Technical Work 


Multigraphing 
Mimeographing 


WE GIVE INTELLIGENT SERVICE 


214-217 HEARST BUILDING 


Telephone Kearny 4910 San Francisco, California 
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MONTAGUE 


Addressing and Printing Machines 


THE MONTAGUE SYSTEM 


meets the requirements of all classes of business enterprises, organ- 
izations, societies, clubs, city, state and government departments. 
Thousands of grocers, laundries, druggists, butchers, manufacturers, 
wholesale and retail dealers of all kinds, societies, etc., use various 
styles of Montague Equipments for addressing shipping tags, head- 
ing up monthly statements, listing names on pay-roll sheets, filling 
out time cards, addressing regular mail matter, filling in dividend 


and pay-roll checks and other routine office work. 


It is the only system that provides for future requirements with- 
out affecting the original investment. The same plate will fit the 
$15.00 addressor or can be used later on a more expensive machine. 
All Montague Addressors print from a typewriter ribbon. They 
are simple in construction and easily operated and are always free 


of ink and in perfect condition to be handled. 


Montague Price 
Office $42.50 
Addressor Delivered 





Speed 1200 per hour 


Montague Addressing Machines are made in twenty different 


styles from $15.00 up, according to size of list of names. 


If you have a mailing list we will send full information and prices 


for an equipment best suited for your requirements. 


F. A. Thomas Company 


202-210 WILLIAMS BLDG., THIRD AND MISSION STS. 
San Francisco, California 
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mutica, CALIFORNIA, 

RTS. Freehand and Mechanical Drawing, Applied 

and Commercial Design, Interior Decorating, I lustrating, 

Portrait, Drawing asd Modeling from life; Composition 
CRAFTS. Metal-Work and Jewelry, Wadwork;, Basketry, 

Tawled-Leather, Weaving, and Potte 

INDUSTRIAL HOR L and FINE ARTS COURSES 

rau 


Rina ie SUMMER SESSIONS 





FREDERICK H. MEYER, Director 


A SUPERIOR FACULTY, MODERN METHODS AND COMPLETE EQUIPMENT 





MAPS 


We can supply promptly any Map made. We are agents for the 
celebrated Johnston’s Political and Physical Maps. 


Complete Catalogues sent gratis 
Every school should have our 


NEW ACTUAL RELIEF MAP OF CALIFORNIA 


also our 


IMPROVED SERIES OF BLACKBOARD MAPS 

























Prices promptly quoted on Phillips’, Bacon’s, Johnston’s or Rand 
McNally Maps. 


Our line of School Furniture Is Complete and Up-to-Date 


WHITAKER & RAY-WIGGIN CO. 


“Everything for Schools” 
776 Mission St., - - . - San Francisco, Cal. 





WINSOR & NEWTON, LIMITED 


HAND BOOKS ON THE FINE ARTS 
Per doz., $3.00. Each, 25 cents; postpaid, 30 cents. 
No. No. 
2—The Art of Sketching from Nature.|24—The Art of Painting on China, with 


hapt Terra- Paint- 
3—The Art of Landscape Painting in res in Oil a Siete . 





Water-colours. 36—The Sketcher’s Manual and Dic- 
4—System of Water-colour Painting. tionary of Mixed Tints in Wa- 
5—The Art of Marine Painting in ter-colours for all subjects in 

Water-colours. Landscape Painting. 


37—Flower Painting in Oil-colours 
(with coloured illustrations). 
39—Fruit and Still Life Painting in Oil 


6—Hints for Sketching in Water-col- 
ours from Nature. 








7—Practical Directions for Portrait and Water-colours (with col- 
Painting in Water-colours. oured illustrations). 

9—The Art of Flower Painting in|40—The Art of Pen and Ink Drawing 
Water-colours. (with illustrations). 

10—The Art of Landscape Painting in|41—Trees, and How to Draw Them 
Oil-colours. (with illustrations). 

11—The Art of Portrait Painting in Oil.|45—Oil Painting for Beginners; a Man- 

12—The Art of Marine Painting in Oil. ual of Elementary Instruction by 

13—The Elements of Perspective. S. J. Cartlidge, A.R.C.A. (Lond.) 


WINSOR & NEWTON NEW YORK OFFICE, 298 BROADWAY 


SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS AND ARTISTS’ COLOURMEN 
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